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Among the many free educational aids now being made 
available by Hercules to farmers and others concerned with 
the control of harmful insects, are three new films. All are 
16mm., in sound and full color: 

“The Pollination of Alfalfa’? shows how seed production 
can be greatly increased through cooperation between 
growers and beekeepers. Running time: 25 minutes. 

“The Alfalfa Weevil and Its Control’’, filmed in Utah during 
last year’s infestation, shows how farmers are controlling 
this insect pest. Running time: 10 minutes. 

“The Spittlebug and Its Control” portrays the life cycle of 
the insect and also features interviews with farmers, with 
action shots of methods of insect control. Running time: 
14 minutes. 


Hercules films and other educational material are helping 
farmers all over the country to fight harmful insects. Write 
Hercules for free copies of the literature listed here, and ask 
how the films may be shown in your area. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


4-H MEMBERS: CONTACT YOUR COUNTY EXTENSION AGENT FOR DETAILS ON THE ENTOMOLOGY AWARDS PROGRAM SPONSORED BY HERCULES 
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EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE FREE FROM HERCULES 
FILMS 
eS “Cotton Insects and Their Control” 
“The Pollination of Alfalfa” 
“The Alfalfa Weevil and \ts Control” 
SLIDES 
“Cotton Insects” “Death of a Boll Weevil” 
“Seed, Cereal, and Forage Insect Pests” 
“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppe’> 
(12-pP- picture book) = 
“The Deoth of a Boll Weevil” 4 \ “SS 
(12-pP- picture book) \ 
2 “Insectos Del pigodon” — Edition “hep, Yh 


Go Sh ing At Y Desk =~ 
o Shopping At Your Desk .. . 5Y 
Here’s the easy, accepted way to shop for all the specialized farming supplies you need in NASCO * 
your daily work. Using the NASCO catalog is just like having a huge store at your finger- OG 
tips. Only one order to mail... just one billto pay. Join the Vo-Ag leaders and field men - CATALOS 
who shop regularly THE EASY NASCO WAY. - oe 
SU D B U 
— 
p) e 
Can Triple Crop Producti 
droppers. Color Charts have colored acetate windows for comparing | 
holding alongside test tube so both are read with transmitted light 
Everything for 200 individual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity (pH). Eight 6-oz. bottles of testing solutions and two of clea ater 
for field testing; 15 test tubes with colored corks; built-in test tube rack 
3 plastic funnels; filter papers; pure tin stirring rod. Complete, easy-t 
follow directions have charts which show needs of 225 farm crops, fruits 
trees, flowers, etc. In vault-type, welded steel, pearl finished steel 
Size 6” x 514” x 18”. Weight packed, approximately 14 Ib 
Fll-1A Sudbury deluxe Professional Soil Test Kit $29.95 
You may / or deluxe Professional Kit, F11-1A 
Fi5-ta Lime $2.50 
I’ N 50 
Sudbury DeLuxe Professional Soil Test Kit F20-1f Potash No. 
Sudbury’s finest equipment—widely used by county agents, Vo-Ag in- : 
structors, agricultural colleges and government departments—also farmers, SI 
nurseries, florists. Approved for government purchase to supply ex-GI plair rh 
students. Rapid and reliable—for all practical purposes, these quick, simple COMPLETE SAIk Tin st rod 10 
tests accomplish as much as a chemical laboratory. No knowledge of 
chemistry is needed. No exact measurement required—no medicine SAVE—BUY SUDBURY REFILLS IN LARGER QUANTITIES 
: Order by number. 
Quarts: F184 Lime. FI85 Nitrogen No. 2. FI86 Nitrogen N Phost 
FI8B Phosphoru 0 FI89 Potash No. 6 FI90 IX h N Per quart $8.40 
Gallons: Shipped direct from factory. Specify refill d 2 1 1 9.45 
— Buy All Your 
DAIRY SCALE BOOKS From NASCO 
60 |b. capacity. Most popu- 
t scale e sell. &” dial. Ad- G6 
lar scale w te 12% DISCOUNT 
justable pointer to offset pail 
weight Graduated 1/10th ON BOOK ORDERS AMOUNTING TO 
pound. Order B3-60, $5.19 $25.00 OR MORE 
each; in quantities of 12 or PLUS FREE DESK PY GIVEN WH 
more, $4.95 each. OR MORI 
ARE PUI 
Garver DeLuxe Electric Tester 
Has a direct drive motor de- 
signed to give just the right 
starting speed to eliminate pos- 
, sibility of bottle breakage, and 
” u" still not waste operating time. 
NEW FILMSTRIP AND 2” x2” SLIDE motor windings are used 
LIBRARY PLAN to prevent possibility of burn- 
out. Motor bearings are oilless 
it's a complete functional bronze type. Motor shaft is 5” 
. drawers are each. and sets on a steel ball support- 
six plastic lift-out, magazine-tvpe, indexed tray-files ed by a hardened steel adjusting 
Each drawer holds 192 gla les or 576 Readymounts in screw. An on and off switch is 
individua identified compartment easy to file and mounted on front. Has cleverly 
find designed hand brake. Tester bowl 
@ Sturdy cabinet made of heavy-gauge steel, giving safe is high grade cast aluminum. 
Dp ection: finished in beautiful hammer} id aray. A Supplied complete with hand 
FILMSTR P NASCO HAS ALL SUPPLIES FOR DAIRY HERD TESTING: 

GET THEM FROM NASCO X12-73 Garver Model 73, 24 bottle size for 6-inch glassware. V $72.35 
Vo-Ag and veteran instructors are X12-72 Garver Model 72, 12 bottle size for 6-inch glassware. W $68.55 
buying filmstrips from Nasco in quan- 
tity. You, too, can have a low cost 
filmstrip library. Select from the 4 = 
long list of USDA titles and hundreds ational Agricultural = Suppl : 
day if you don’t have a Nasco catalog. FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSI! 
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Washington News Fred Bailey 
25th Anniversary Issue Authors 
You Should Be Proud. . Ezra T. Benson 


You Must Be A Leader 
...-Oveta Culp Hobby 12 


12 


Extension Meets Challenge 


. M. Ferguson 14 


FFA—25 Years Old....4. W. Tenney 22 
Soil Conservation Success 


Robert M. Salter 28 


4-H Clubs Better Farm 
.T, A. Erickson 


Public School Education in Ag 
H 


Learn By Doing... ..John A. Hannah 


Famous Knapp Quotations 


The Next 25 Years 


Vocational Agriculture 

Byron J. McMahon 
Soil Conservation R. H. Musser 
4-H Club Work... ... A. 


Future Farmers of America 
W. Spanton 


.Ed Bay 
Teacher’s Farm Shop. .T. J. Wakeman 
Field Reports on NVATA........... 
Helpful Booklets 


My How Our eines Has Grown 
Arch S. Merrifield 


Use The Talents That You Possess 
H. L. Schaller 


G. Kettunen 


County Extension Service. . 


The ad index will be found on page 64. 


NVATA Executive Committee Members 


Left to right, members of the NVATA ex- 
ecutives committee are, standing, Neldon 
Taylor, vice-president, California; Max 
Lampo, president, Missouri; 8. F. Peterson, 
vice-president, North Carolina; Jess Smith, 
treasurer, Wisconsin; and Lionel Cross, ex- 


ecutive secretary. Seated are, left to right, 
Leon Johnson, vice-president, Minnesota; Joe 
Cuffman, vice-president, Texas: and Robert 
Howey, vice-president, Illinois. Robert A. 
Wall, vice-president, Virginia, was unable to 
attend the meeting. (Story on page 62) 


4 6 NACAA News..........Jay Partridge 46 
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52 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS ANNOUNCES 


Here is farm power engineered in the 
same pioneering spirit as the rubber 
tired tractor introduced by Allis 
Chalmers two decades ago farm 
power that keeps pace with striking 
new developments in engine design 

. farm power that delivers high ox 
tane fuel performance on regula 
gasoline! 

THE WD-45 TRACTOR, powered 
by this great new Allis-Chalmers 
POWER CRATER engine, develops 
approximately 20 percent more horse 
power than its popular predecessor, 
the Model WD, with a corresponding 
step-up of drawbar, belt and power 
take-off performance 

POWER CRATER design retains 
all of the basic Allis-Chalmers ad 
vantages: low engine speed, low rate 
of piston travel, uniform cooling with 
“wet” cylinder sleeves, lightning-fast 
governor action, efficient full-pressure 
lubrication. 

Added to these are power-shifted 
rear wheels, two-clutch power control, 
and complete hydraulic system with 
automatic traction booster. No other 
3-plow tractor offers the farmer so 
many advantages . so much per 
formance . at so low a dollar in- 
vestment! 


The dynamic new WD.-45 tractor with its 
mighty POWER CRATER engine easily 
handles its 3-bottom mounted plow in the 
most stubborn soils . . . increases harvesting 
capacity in the heaviest crops with power 
take-off operated combines, forage harvest- 
ers, corn pickers and hay balers. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE 1, 
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WITH ENGINE 


By Fred Bailey 
and Jay Richter 


(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


Emphasize Research-Education 


Greatly increased emphasis on 
agricultural research, informa- 
tion, and education is the objec- 
tive of a new program being 
worked out by USDA in co- 
operation with Land Grant 
Colleges and the farm organ- 
izations. 


Announcement of a proposed pro- 
gram is due sometime this fall. 
Intentions are to present it to Con- 
gress early next year. 

If Congress approves and votes 
funds to finance it, 
the program would 
provide for a great- 
ly strengthened Ex- 
tension Service to 
take the findings of 
researchers to vir- 
tually every farmer 
in the nation. The 
program has the 
dual purpose of: 

(1) Expansion and speeding up 
of agricultural research, particularly 
in the marketing field; 

(2) Getting research information 
to farmers in useful form as speedily 
as possible. 

Those who have worked on the 
program view it as perhaps the most 
important development recent 
years for expanding cooperative 
efforts of the USDA and Land Grant 
Colleges in the research field. Great- 
er emphasis would be placed on 
getting research findings off the 
shelf, and into the hands of farmers. 

If carried out in the form now 
planned, the program would mean 
an increase in the staff of most 
county agents. The plan includes 


Fred Bailey 
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increased emphasis on work with 
the 4-H clubs to help farm youth in 
developing an early understanding 
of scientific methods and leadership. 


USDA Fights Foot-Mouth Disease 


Behind USDA’s advance plan- 
ning to cope with a possible 
U. S. outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth lie fears that the disease 
may never be wiped out in 
nearby Mexico. 


The fact has not been publicized 
by the Department, but American 
“aftosa”’-fighters are only now be- 
ing allowed to return to the Mexican 
quarantine zone of heavy infection. 

For many weeks, due to Mexican 
hatred for the “sanitary rifle” 
slaughter of infected herds, Amer- 
ican members of the joint Mexican- 
U. S. Commission had been confined 
to a buffer area on the perimeter of 
the quarantine zone lying in Vera- 
cruz, 400 miles south of Browns- 
ville, Tex. There they did little but 
twiddle their thumbs while Mexicans 
turned to vaccination in efforts to 
control the disease. 

A new arrangement, permitting 
U. S. foot-and-mouth experts to 
return to the zone, had been worked 
out as this issue went to press. The 
Mexicans are still refusing to per- 
mit slaughter which veterinarians 
of this country now think is neces- 
sary for elimination of the disease. 
But USDA officials are hopeful 
infected herds can be liquidated 
gradually without causing great 
economic losses for Mexican cattle- 
men. 

Nobody can tell, yet, how the new 
arrangement with Mexico will work 
out. If it does not, there will be no 
alternative for this country but to 
withdraw to the border. Protecting 
American herds there will be much 


more difficult, if not 
according to vets. 


impossible, 


Farm Problem to Ike 
Farm price troubles now have 
been dropped in the lap of the 
President himself. This could 
be expected with an issue which 
is red-hot politically, since 
Eisenhower is head of his 
party as well as Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation. 


In a quiet White House session, 
GOP farm leaders in the lower 
house laid it on the line. They told 
the President, in effect, that Repub- 
lican plans to reduce farm spending 
might have to be put off, indefinitely. 

Eisenhower has been non-com- 
mittal, but Washington consensus is 
that in the showdown he would go 
along with the prevailing view on 
Capitol Hill. 


USDA Funds Are Less 
USDA funds for operations in 
the present fiscal that 
started July 1 have been agreed 
upon. 


year 


For its regular work (excluding 
price-support losses, and cash from 
previous years that may be spent 
this year), the department has been 
voted $720 million, or about $1514 
million less than last year. Most 
agencies are getting about as muck 
as usual, however. 

Extension Service’s appropria- 
tion for this year tops $28 million. 
It is slightly more than last year, 
but somewhat less than Benson had 
asked. Most of the money goes to 
states. 

SCS with $6114 million has slight- 
ly less money than last year for its 
regular work, but gets an additional 
$5 million in “new” money for flood 
control experiments in small water- 
sheds.—End 
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Only one Forage Harvester 
has the anti-clog 


In this picture, the housing has been removed to show 
details of New Holland’s exclusive Flotrac feed. Upper 
feed apron is fully floating and synchronized with the 
lower apron. It features crawler type action with all 
blades saw-tooth to prevent slippage. Notice how 
the full length of the upper apron bears down to 
keep a steady flow of material to the chopping knives. 
There’s no slipping, wrapping, clogging or backing up. 


Here's how Flotrac works in) = apron drops back to control 
action. See how the upper normal flow. Positive feeding 
apron raises to meet a heavy for steady, high-capacity 
wad. As the wad feeds into chopping in row crops or 
the big throat opening, the forage crops 
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Flo-Trac feed 


In corn, sorghum or grass, New Holland's 
exclusive Flotrac feed stops clogging. 
This is how New Holland's Forage Harvester 
gives you big capacity equal to larger, 
more expensive machines! 


ing patented 


In making silage, nothing is more important than 
positive feed to the chopping knives. 

New Holland’s Flotrac feed is the most positive 
feed system you can buy. No slipping, no choking! 

Ask your New Holland Dealer to demonstrate a 
Flotrac harvester in your toughest stand. Match its 
performance against any other harvester. There 
are self-powered and P.T.O. models to meet your 
needs . . . quick-change attachments for row crop, 
windrow or direct-cut operation. 

The New Holland Machine Company, a subsidi 
ary of The Sperry Corporation. 


ci NEW HOLLAND 


“First in Grassland Farming 
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This is Sandstone 
Building, home of 
Better Farming Meth- 
ods and the Watt 
Publishing Company. 


J. W. Watt 
Chairman of the Board 


Magazine For Leaders Uho Train and Advise Farmers 


for: County Agents, » » 


sawostone auioinc. Mount Mortis, Dll 
August 20, 1953 


OUR 25TH YEAR 


Leslie A. Watt 
President and Publisher 


Dear Arricultural Leader, 


Only once in a lifetime do you celebrate 25 and 50-year anniversaries. 
Therefore, thie is @ significant year for you, 


The Future Farmer orgenisation ise 25 years old. Farm demonstration 
work, born es an idea in the heart and mind of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, has 
passed the half century mark, In each case, only through your tireless 
efforts have these two anniversaries come to pess, 


An idea or an organisation, without sound leadership, soon flounders and 
dies, It is a tribute to you, end the thousands of leaders before you, that 
this idea and this organization has grown and prospered, 


On this, also our 25th annivorsery, the staff of Better Farming Methods 
joins me in congratulating you leaders on a job well done. We wish you con- 
tinued success in the future. 


As the years come and go, hold high the torch of leadershipl Keep it 
steady! Instil in your people the fact that the future of agriculture is in 
their hands, Be diligent, be alert, and work for the continued growth and 
prosperity of agriculture. 


This country needs today, and oan always use in the future, sound and 
wise leadership that holds to the principles which heve made our agriculture 


Wht 


LESLIE A, WATT, 


Publisher. 
0. A. Hanke 
Vice-President and 
Assistant Publisher 
Pace Powitryman Turkey World Grover Growing + Hatchery and Feed Powltry essing Bette: Farming 


J. H. Florea Herbert L. Schaller Jack R. Shore 
Editorial Director Editor Advertising Manager 
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HEAVY 
CONSTRUCT! 
AHEAD 


i erhaps the largest ... and certainly one of the 
most important construction jobs facing us today 
is the building of soil. Our farming land must not 
only maintain its high productive level—it must 
actually increase its yield if we are to meet the 
demands of a rapidly growing population. 


The answer lies in an increasingly scientific approach 
to farming. Currently, production materials and 
tools—fertilizers, insecticides, herbicides and 
mechanical equipment —are showing constant 
improvement. What remains is the utilization of 
these materials and tools to the best advantage. 


In cooperation with state and national agricultural 
authorities, Mathieson chemists, agronomists and 
engineers are working to contribute to even greater 
farm productivity ... to help build better farms to 
assure a better future. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jackson, Missis- 
ass MATH 4 ESO sippi; Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, 
Arizona; St. Louis 2, Missouri; Williamston, North Caroline 
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These 
Agricultural 
Leaders 


review our progress 
T. A. Erickson 


Webster Tenney H. M. Hamlin 


in our 


C. M. Ferguson 


A. W. Tenney, executive secretary, Future 
Farmers of America, Washington, D. C. Ten- 
ney discusses the development of FFA during 
this period. 


C, M. Ferguson, director, USDA Extension 
Service, Washington, D. C. His subject is the 
county agent and extension field during the 
past 25 years. 


H. M. Hamlin, head, agricultural education 
department, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. Dr. Hamlin writes about progress in the 
vo-ag teacher field. 


T. A. Erickson, consultant, rural services, 
General Mills, Inc., relates the developments 
in the 4-H field from 1928-1953. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Robert M. Salter Byron J. MeMahon 
Robert M. Salter, chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. C., maps the 
progress of soil conservation during the past 
25 years. 
Byron J. McMahon, supervisor, vocational 
agriculture, San Luis Obispo, Calif. He brief- 


ly states his predictions of future expansion 
in the ag teacher field. 
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A. G. Kettunen W. T. Spanton 


A. G. Kettunen, state 4-H Club leader, East 
Lansing, Mich., pulls back the curtain on the 
next 25 years in 4-H Club work. 


W. T. Spanton, chief, agricultural education 
service, Washington, D. C. Spanton states his 
opinions of what the next 25 years might hold 
for FFA. 


Ralph H. Musser Edwin Bay 


R. H. Musser, regional director, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Milwaukee, Wis. What will 


the next quarter century bring in conserva- 
tion? Read his opinions. 


Edwin Bay, farm adviser, Sangamon county, 
Springfield, Ill. An active county agent gives 
his predictions of things to come in the 
county agent field. 


Bey 
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Mark Twain once said ... “Training is every- 
thing.” The J. I. Case Co., believing that the future is a 
world limited only by ourselves, offers to utilize its con- 
tributions to education and the training of others by 
making available full and free use of its educational 
materials ... 35 mm. sound slide films, study guides, 
booklets and wall charts as well as sound movies. All 
films are loaned. Printed materials are furnished upon 
request and without obligation to instructors, club 
leaders, county agents, and other persons, groups and 
organizations. Let these materials help you to help 
others to information . . . the practical application of 
research in conservation and agricultural production 
for abundant, prosperous living. These aids provide 
visual, factual support for classroom teaching as well as 
programs for clubs and other organizations. Read at 
right how to order. 


HERES HELP 


FOR TRAINING STUDENTS - CLUBS * FARM GROUPS 


CASE 


EDUCATIONAL MOVIES 


16MM.—IN COLOR AND SOUND 
SLIDE FILMS + POSTERS - BOOKLETS - STUDY GUIDE 


TITLES of movies include: “Betty’s Fruit Grove,” a little girl’s story-book vision of fruit 
growing and harvesting in United States and Canada .. . “One Equals Four,’ 
agement methods for permanent pastures . . . “You Be the Judge,” factors in selecting a 
farm tractor ... “Storage Curing of Baled Hay,” the production of quality roughage . . . 
“Harvesting Seeds of Plenty,” seed production as part of grassland farming .. . “High Yield 
Harvesting,” shows how the nation’s great variety of crops are harvested by combines . . . 
and many others of descriptive title such as ‘Modern Farm Machines Bring Back the Range” 
"Strips and Curves”... “Water Spreading” . . . “More Food From Fewer Acres” .. . / 
“Soil and Life” ... “Win Against Water” ... “Broad Base Terracing” ... “Build 
Good Terraces” ... “Level Farming” . . . 
“Building a Pond”... “Hydraulic Controls.” 


> modern man- 


TEACHING || 
AIDS... 
NOW OFFERED 


BE SURE YOU HAVE THE NEW 
VISUAL AIDS CATALOG 


As its contribution to,a prosper- 
ous, enduring agriculture, the Case 
Company has prepared some sixty 
educational items. The new Visual 
Aids catalog describes each and 
tells how to order. Get your copy, 
and schedule your choice of movies, 
etc. through your nearest Case deal- 
er or Branch House. J. I. Case Co., 


Racine, Wis 
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@ | AM HAPPY to have the oppor- 
tunity in this 25th anniversary 
edition of Better Farming Methods to 
pay my respects to the county agents, 
: vo-ag teachers, soil conservationists, 
and other agricultural leaders of our 
Nation. The past quarter century 
has witnessed a remarkable upsurge 
in agricultural productivity and an 
equally remarkable advance in the 
living standards of rural people. 
% Many factors have been involved in 
ix this record of progress, but I know of 
mf none more important than the factor 
of education in which you have played 
a dominant role. Yours has been the 
job of bringing to agriculture those 
techniques and_ skills which have 
helped farm people in the past quarter 
century to double their output per 
man-hour. This achievement has 
meant much not only to farmers but 
to the whole country, and more than 
that to the entire free world. 
Without this agricultural progress 


You Should Be Proud—but 
You Dare Not Rest 


it would not have been possible for 
our beloved Nation to have made the 
stupendous war effort which brought 
victory in 1945. Without this agri- 
cultural progress it would not have 
been possible for the generous people 
of the United States to provide the 
programs of food relief and assistance 
which have been so important in 
maintaining the spirit and cohesion of 
the free world. 

Without this agricultural progress 
we could not today face the future 
with such confidence as we now have 
in the ability of the United States, 
with God’s help, to withstand what- 
ever challenge the enemies of free- 
dom may hurl against us. 

You may well be proud of your ac- 
complishments; but still you dare not 
rest upon them. There is still so 
much to be done. The great demands 
upon our agriculture will grow not 
smaller but larger in the years to 
come. We shall have to produce more 


efficiently—market more effectively. 

In this task that lies ahead, not only 
the farmer, but all the people of our 
country depend heavily upon you. I 
am convinced that the most important 
method of promoting the welfare of 
farm people and the Nation is the 
method of research and education in 
the production, processing, marketing, 
and utilization of farm products. 

You must continue to bring to the 
farm and the farm family those skills 
which will increase efficiency, lessen 
waste, foster more fruitful employ- 
ment of talents and land, and produce 
the end result of better homes and 
better farms for better living. 

May I take this occasion to express 
my complete confidence that you will 
meet your responsibilities in this field 
fully and competently. 

—Ezra Taft Benson. 


@ THE DEPARTMENT of Health, 

Education, and Welfare is the 
agency of the Federal government 
which, as its name suggests, is prin- 
cipally concerned with promoting the 
public health, encouraging the im- 
provement of educational standards 
in our schools, and providing a meas- 
ure of economic security for those of 
our people who are unable to provide 
it for themselves. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
like all teachers, of course, are con- 
cerned with these basic human needs 
as well as spiritual and moral values. 

The great advances that have been 
made in agriculture during the last 
quarter century stem from the enor- 
mous increase in our scientific and 
technical knowledge. Research and 
experimentation, however, have little 
ultimate meaning unless they are 


You Must Be a Leader. 


Not Just a Teacher 


translated into action. The contri- 
butions of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in making these findings 
known have been important. 

They have recognized, moreover, 
that their responsibility is much 
broader than teaching improved agri- 
cultural production. Every day, by 
precept and example, they are help- 
ing to develop spiritual and moral 
values in their students, thus adding 
their influence to those of parents and 
of the church. 

The agricultural teacher is con- 
cerned, too, with the health of the 
people he teaches. He must help his 
students realize the importance of 
wholesome living and what it means 
in terms of a sanitary home environ- 
ment and safe working conditions. He 
should be among the first in his com- 
munity to teach the significance of 
group effort in bringing about better 
medical attention and better hospital 
care in rural localities. 


Finally, as a leader himself, he must 
train youngsters to lead and, ulti- 
mately, to take his place. 

Among the notable achievements of 
the national vocational agriculture 
program has been the development of 
the Future Farmers of America, an 
organization through which farm boys 
are taught how to accept community 
responsibilities, how to develop lead- 
ership, and how to work together for 
the common good. 

The individual achievements of 
Future Farmers of America members 
have been outstanding, but no less 
stirring have been their group efforts 
in community improvement activities 
throughout the Nation. 

I am confident that the Future 
Farmers of America and vocational 
agriculture teachers will continue 
their excellent record of training for 
citizenship and for the tasks of agri- 
culture. 

—Oveta Culp Hobby 
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INCREASES FARM PROFITS 


Read what these farmers say about their experiences 


DAIRYMEN 


Manville P. Cook, 
Wysox, Pa. 
““Plumbing in the milkhouse does 
not freeze, although there is no aux- 
iliary heat. Much nicer in winter as 
I do not have to wear heavy cloth- 
ing. There is no steaming up, as 
before. The windows are easy to 
clean and give more daylight than 

other glass.” 


Nels Hokanson, 

Verona, Wis. 
“Dairy barn was improved by re- 
placing conventional windows with 
‘yy . 
Thermopane. Better wintertime 
warmth, cooler in summer. Live- 
stock health is better and working 
conditions improved. Attractive ap- 
pearance appeals to visitors.’ 


BREEDERS 


Tillman Bubenzer, Conner-Prairie Farm, 
Noblesville, Ind. 


“Five to 10 degree winter tempera- 
ture increase noted after Thermo- 
pane windows were placed in pig 
nursery. Daylighting improved 100 
per cent. Relative humidity reduced 
15 per cent. Pigs benefited from 
direct sunshine, vigor increasing 
through more exercise. Drier bed- 
ding made less work.” 


Elmer Dasenbrock, 
Leigh, Neb. 
“My calf loss was high before build- 
ing my new calf barn. Now it is 
practically nil. | give much of the 
credit to the Thermopane windows. 
Daylighting is very good and I have 
excellent wintertime warmth. Con- 
dition of the bedding is good and the 
livestock health is definitely better.” 


These are just a few of the many reports received from 
farmers who have used Thermopane insulating glass. These 
are their own statements, not ours. Identical gains in pro- 
of course, cannot be expected 


duction— identical savings 


by everyone. That is because the benefits received result 
from many factors, which vary by climate and local con- 
ditions. But these reports are assurance of good results 

assurance of conditions conducive to increased production 
assurance that you can recom- 


and better livestock health 


mend Thermopane with confidence. We have prepared 


the coupon for your copies. 


T9240. 


For more information from advertisers circle page 


folders on Thermopane’s benefits in livestock raising. Mail | 
| 
| 


INSULATING GLASS 


Two Pones of Gloss 


metic (metal 
Seal* keeps | 


ar dry and Clean, 


numbers on ad index, page 64 


Town 


POULTRYMEN 


Verne Taylor, 

Fairview, Ill, 

“Obtained three dozen more eggs 
per hen per year in part of building 
glazed with Thermopane than in 
similar wing with same size windows, 
single glazed. Very little mortality. 
Drinking fountains didn’t freeze, 
even in coldest weather. Minimum 
of ammonia fumes from litter, which 
stayed dry and hasn’t been changed 
in two years.’ 


Coyt M. Ingraham, 
Thorndike, Me 
“Sunlight is one of the best things in 
the world for chickens and with 
Thermopane you can sure get all the 
sunlight there is. | think that is why 
I have been able to raise such good 
birds. My fuel costs have been great 
ly decreased. The broiler house is 
lighter and makes more pleasant 
working conditions.” 


SOLAR FARM BUILDING 

The Better Farm Buildings Associa 
tion has prepared complete plans 
Working drawings, plus 
list of materials 
L:O-F at $2 per plan 


Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Company 
1993 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me 


(_] Free folders on Thermopone for dairy, hogs 
sheep, poultry 
Plans for 
Dairy barn [ ] Hog house 
| ] Poultry laying house 


[_] Milkhouse 
Calf barn 
For which | enclose $2 each 


{ ] Broiler house 


Name 


Street or R. R. No 


State 
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THE OLD WAY... 


. it took more labor, more time. 


drought were beginning to be felt throughout the land. There 
was a rapid growth of home industries in rural areas to in- 
crease cash income for taxes and other immediate needs. 

Emergency drought conditions existed in practically all of 
the agricultural regions of the country. County agents laid 
aside for a time a good deal of their regular program and 
gave the major part of their time to helping farm people cope 
with the emergency. They pointed out ways farm people 
could cut expenses and get their debts into more manageable 
shape. 

County agricultural agents helped to secure reduced freight 
rates on hay, feed, and water shipped into drought areas and 
on livestock shipped out of such areas. Lower rates were ob- 
tained on 60,000 carloads of hay, feed, and livestock at an esti- 
mated savings of several millions of dollars to farm people. 

In December, 1930, a Federal loan fund of 45 million dol- 
lars became available to farmers. County agents informed 
farmers of how to save their farms from foreclosure, includ- 


Extension Meets Challenge 
Of 25 ‘Turbulent Years 


By «. M. Ferguson 
Director of Extension 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


@ WHEN I WAS ASKED to contribute an article for this 

anniversary issue on the history of Cooperative Extension 
work during the 25-year period from 1928 to the present, I 
thought the task would be fairly easy. 

Now I realize what historians must be up against when they 
try to pick and choose and evaluate the happenings of a 
period such as this. 

Not being a historian I decided to do what the early-day 
pioneers did when they made a trail through the forests. 
They didn’t stop and blaze every tree along the way. Just 
one here and there to point the way. So, let’s follow along 
this 25-year trail and see what developments took place. 


The Years 
1928-1933 


Here we are back in 1928. Compared with this jet- 
propelled year of 1953 it seems like a mighty easy-going af- 
fair. But it was not as easy-going as it may appear to us 
today. 

Some of you may recall the corn-borer control campaign 
of that year. Those of you who were county agricultural 
agents at that time no doubt recall that your work was taking 
on a more permanent standing in farm communities. 

What about 4-H Club work? Nearly 644,000 boys and 
girls were club members. 

In 1929, county agents were stressing the need for more 
efficient production and marketing with the objective of large 
net returns per acre and per head of livestock. They were 
also giving a good deal of attention to training local leaders. 

By 1930 the effects of the world-wide depression and of 
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ing where to apply for loans and how to comply with loan 
requirements. 


Further stress was placed on ways to reduce farm ex- 
penses. Fall gardens for home food supply, emergency rations 
for livestock, culling of herds and flocks, forage crops for fall 
and spring pasture, and helping farm people locate and ob- 
tain needed supplies of feed and forage, were given a great 
deal of attention by agents. 


There was a greater realization of the fact that helping 
farmers solve their production problems was not enough. A 
special appropriation of 1 million dollars was made by Con- 
gress for extension work in economics and marketing. 


In 1931 the Secretary of Agriculture designated drought 
counties. County agents helped move cattle out of drought 
areas or get hay shipped in. In that same year there were 
over 890,000 boys and girls enrolled in 4-H Clubs. 


Drought was hitting farm people even harder by 1933. 
Extension was delegated the task of acquainting farmers with 


METHODS IMPROVE ... county agents lent a helping hand. 
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FOR “GRADE A’’ PRODUCTION WITH LESS DRUDGERY USE 


the new standard tor American f3tine 


“Our Quonset makes it possible for my wife and me to handle 48 
says Walter Woods, of Freewater, 
“We're mighty busy at milking time, but there’s no getting 


cows without extra help,” 
Oregon. 


up and down, and very little walking. It’s hard to see how we could 


of our Quonset.” 


man-hours. 


you the best in labor-saving design. 


With overhead hop- helps produce top quality milk. 


bers, Mr.Woods easily 
meters feed to cows 
in milking parlor. 


and ventilated—keep stock cool in summer and comfortable 
in winter. 


Talk it over now with your authorized Quonset dealer—a 


Quonset Purchase Plan. 
A Complete Line of Quonsets for Better Farm Production 


GREAI LAKES STEEL CORP., Stran-Steel Div., 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
Please send me latest literature on Quonsets for dairy barns 


l other Quonset farm service buildings . Send me the name o 
| my nearest Quonset dealer dk 
Name 
| Address 
| City or County _State 


GREAT LAKES -* CORPORATION 2. 
aTiowaL Steel Division — Detroit 29, Mich. 


—- CORPORATION 
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Planned Quonset dairy barns do reduce time 
and labor costs—do permit farmers to increase 
herd size and productivity without increased 


Post-free, all-steel construction gives 
Makes 


cleaning easier—keeps cattle healthier—and 


There's a wide range of Quonsets easily adapted 
to your specific dairy needs—as a stall barn, 
loose-housing barn, milk house, milking parlor, or hay drying 
and self-feeding storage building. They’re easily lighted, insulated 


specialist in modern steel construction. Ask him about the 


have made milking so efficient without the help 


Easter cleaning is just one advantage 
planned Quonset loose-bousing dairy barn, 


f awell 


FRAMING 


DAIRY FARMERS 
PROFIT THEIR QUONSETS 


y herd in one shot,” says 
without walking 


“I'm able to feed 
Lloyd Wolf, Denver, Pa 
through all the feed alleys 


Two new handbooks 
on modern 
DAIRY BARNS 


Authentic, authoritative 
and amply illustrated, 
these two handbooks sum- 
marize latest practical in- 
formation on stall-type 
barns and loose-housing 
systems—help you plan for 
efhcient production. For 
copy of one, or both— 


SEE YOUR 
QUONSET DEALER 


“Our Quonset lets us feed our herd of 200 
Holsteins without any help,” sas 
Costa, Merced, Calif 


“My barn blew down on the 23rd of June 


says Donald Schutte, Hamel, Minr In just 
four weeks my Quonset barn was ready 
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SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 
he FOURTH ELEMENT 


in the Fertilizer 


Bag 


® 
Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
K2$04 + 2MgSO4 


Soluble magnestum —a basic ingre- 
dient in mixed fertilizers in many 
crop growing areas—is commonly 
spoken of as the fourth plant food 
element in the fertilizer bag. 

The practical and economical way 
for the farmer to get magnesium in 
soluble form is with a fertilizer con- 
taining Sul-Po-Mag, a properly bal- 
anced combination of sulfate of 
magnesium and sulfate of potash. 
Both are water-soluble and imme- 
diately available to soil organisms 
and growing plants. 

Fertilizer manufacturers from 
coast to coast are including soluble 
magnesium as the fourth element in 
their quality grades. Wherever there 
are evidences of magnesium defi- 
ciencies in the soil, farmers are find- 
ing it profitable to use soluble mag- 
nesium on a wide variety of crops. 

It pays the farmer to look for a 
quality fertilizer containing Sul-Po- 
Mag —to look for it in the bag and 
on the bag. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Increase Crop Quality 
and Yields. 


potash division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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reasons for the various production-con- 
trol programs. County agents helped or- 
ganize county and township committees 
and production control associations. They 
concentrated efforts on getting farmers 
to put in grass on land taken out of 
crop production. 


The Vears 
19338-1938 


By 1933 4-H Club enrollment was 
nearly 922,000. The year 1934 saw county 
agents busy with adjustment programs 
for cotton and tobacco, and the corn- 
hog adjustment campaign. They trained 
118,000 committeemen to work on these 
programs. 

In that same year Cooperative Exten- 
sion helped the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to organize 600 local production and 
credit associations. They acquainted pro- 
ducers with available credit facilities and 
methods of using them. 

The AAA transferred 6 million dol- 
lars to extension for educational phases 
of the agricultural adjustment programs. 


Extension Supports New Programs 

Extension was giving educational sup- 
port to the new farm programs: Soil con- 
servation, rural electrification, farm se- 
curity. County agricultural agents, for 
instance, gave widespread support to 
soil and water conservation work which 


County Agent Scoreboard 


ay 
5000 
> 3000 an } 
| 278 
u 
1900 | 
ui 
: 
4 1928 1933 1938 1943 1948 1953 
YEARS 


is an essential part of extension’s broad 
educational program. Extension teaching 
was a vital factor during this period in 
the formation by farm people of soil con- 
servation districts. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act for the fur- 
ther development of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work was passed June 29, 1935. 


Feed Crops Get Attention 


The severe drought years of 1934 and 
1935, together with the launching of the 
National Agricultural Conservation pro- 
gram in 1936, focused attention on feed 
crops, pastures, and soil building. Just 
when it seemed that relief from drought 
was in sight it hit again in 1936 with the 
central and western states getting the 
brunt. Some of the southern states were 
also affected. 


DUST STORMS .. 


crisis. 


. county agents met the 


By 1937 all counties of agricultural 
importance had county agents. Agents 
were helping farmers directly, and in co- 
operation with other agencies, in national 
large-scale community land-use plan- 
ning. Twenty-two hundred county plan- 
ning committees were formed 

Extension agents in New England 
helped farm people recover from the 
devastating hurricane, September, 1938. 


The Vears 


Enrollment in 4-H Clubs in 1938 was 
over 1,286,000. Cooperation with other 
agencies of Government gave county 
agents and other extension workers the 
opportunity to strengthen their work of 
helping farm people in soil conservation 
and better balanced farming. 

By 1940 there was war abroad and 
drought at home. Mechanization of farm- 
ing was accelerating. 


Hybrid Corn Takes Hold 


The National Defense Program of 1940 
had wide implications for agriculture. 
Food for defense was the aim. Extension 
helped inform rural people of defense 
developments, including inflation con- 
trol, and of needed adjustments. There 
was a big swing to hybrid corn. 

In April, 1941, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced the Nation’s food 
needs and goals. Extension quickly 
shifted its main emphasis to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

Extension was asked to take the lead 
in the Nation-wide victory garden pro- 
gram that was inaugurated following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

In 1942 the neighborhood leader sys- 
tem was set up by extension so that ur- 
gent information affecting farm people, 
and vital to the Nation’s total war effort, 
could be quickly carried to all farms. 
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One man can handle the big sheets 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Asbestos 


offers advantages 

never before combined 
in one building 
\ material. 


* 


(\ ¥.)\\ 


Easy to handle 


Strong and tough 


Asbestos He oxboard. answers a thousand building needs 


for the home, for the factory, for the farm! 


It's DIFFICULT to appreciate the 
many advantages of Asbestos Flex- 
board until you have used it. It wears 
like stone, it’s light in weight, and it 
can be flexed to fit curved surfaces. On 
the job, ordinary hand tools are used 
to work Flexboard and customary 
construction methods are followed. 


It can be applied horizontally or ver- 
tically, and can be nailed close to the 
edge without drilling. 

Made of asbestos and cement, Flex- 
board is fireproof, won't rot, rust or 
corrode, resists rats and termites. 
Large 4’ x 8’ Flexboard sheets come 
in 3 thicknesses — %6”", and 4". 


JCMNS MANVILLE 


Flexboard has an attractive stone-grey 
color with a smooth hard surface that 
needs no other finish. As soon as it is 
in place, it is ready for years of 
maintenance-free service 

For more information about Asbes 
tos Flexboard, write Johns-Manville, 


Box 60, New York 16, N.Y 


JM Johns-Manville 
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“All trucks 


are ‘farm’ trucks 


for my dough!” 


This kind of truck 
works for the farmer! 


It hauls the farmer’s own products to 
market. Takes the grain, livestock and produce to elevator, stock 
yards and other places to which the farmer sells direct. 


This kind of truck 
eco works for the farmer, too! 


TO) . —— It hauls the products made from what 
the farmer grows and raises... the manufactured and processed prod- 
ucts. It’s truly a “farm” truck. Without these inter-city trucks the 
farmer’s market would shrivel and die, for today fully 2, of all ton- 
nage in America travels by trucks. That’s why all trucks are truly 
“farm” trucks. When the inter-city trucks roll the farmer prospers. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 


For more information 


Extension organized and trained 650,000 
farm men and women to carry out this 
task. 

Beginning with 1943, and operating 


| under emergency legislation passed by 


the Congress, the Cooperative Extension 
Service took on the responsibility for the 


| establishment and operation of a war- 


time farm labor program adequate to 
insure the magnitude of food and fiber 
production required by the war effort. 
More than 4 million farm labor place- 
ments were made that year through the 


| 12,000 recruitment and placement offices 


operated by the State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Services. Special Victory Farm 
Volunteer (youth) and Women’s Land 
Army programs were organized. 


The Years 
1913-1918 


In 1943 there were over 1,639,000 youth 
enrolled in 4-H Clubs. 

During this period 4-H Club members 
collected 400 million pounds of scrap 
metal and bought or sold over 200 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of war bonds and 
stamps. Club members in each of about 
30 states sold enough bonds, through 
state 4-H projects, to purchase one or 
more Liberty ships, as well as a number 
of bombers, ambulances, Red Cross sta- 
tion wagons, and jeeps. 

Within the compass of a short article 
it is not possible to list all the contri- 
butions made by county extension agents 
and other extension workers to the Na- 
tion’s total war effort. It should be 
realized that the job was done under 
severe handicaps: Many highly trained 
extension workers joined the Nation’s 
armed forces; gasoline rationing and tire 
conservation made it harder for agents 
to get around their counties. 


Food Production First 


The drive for food and fiber produc- 
tion, to meet the needs of our armed 
forces, our civilian population, as well as 
the needs of our allies, called for in- 
tensive efforts. Special programs were 
inaugurated, such as the eight-point milk 
production program in cooperation with 
the dairy industry. Special emergency 
war food production and conservation 
extension agents were hired. 

The spring of 1945 brought victory in 
Europe, and a few months later came 
victory in the Pacific. 

The immediate postwar years did not 
see any let-up in the emergency work of 
county agents. Nations ravaged by war 
needed food and fiber and looked to the 
United States for help. 


A decided increase was made in ex- 
tension work in marketing under title 


II of the Research and Marketing Act. 


The seven-point cotton program was 
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developed in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, 16 other private 
agencies, USDA agencies, and the land- 
grant colleges. This program was car- 
ried to the producer by county agricul- 
tural agents. 

By 1947 rural America was calling on 
extension workers for educational as- 
sistance and information in many fields: 
Land use planning, farm and home plan- 
ning, home remodeling, farm mechaniza- 


FARMERS ... county agents help them. 


tion, better marketing of farm products, 
as well as information on economic | 
problems and public policy. The Ameri- 
can farm home was aware of the vast 
changes that were taking place in the 
world. Farm people knew a grave re- 
sponsibility lay upon America as the | 
dominant power in the world. 


Place Foreign Workers 


Throughout 1943-47 extension man- | 
aged all aspects of the domestic farm | 
labor program and handled the place- 
ment of foreign workers and prisoners 
of war made available for farm work. 
During the 5-year period, 27 million in- 
dividual placements of farm workers 
were arranged. 

For that entire period, 1943-47, agri- 
cultural production exceeded the pre- 
vious all-time record by an average of 
more than 8 percent. The production 
labor needs of the farmers were met in 
spite of a loss of 1,600,000 skilled farm 
workers between the 1942 and 1943 crop 
seasons. At the end of 1947 the farm 
labor program was turned back to the 
Employment Service. 


The Years 
1948-1953 


This period was marked by increasing 
attention to grassland farming. 
In August, 1948, a joint committee rep- 
resenting the U. S. Department of Agri- 


.-e LOOKS LIKE | GOT My TITE-ON ROOF JUST IN TIME” 


{ HOW'S your PLACE, Jim?) 


GONE FROM THE 4 


DAY LIKE THI EVEN 
HU ICANES CAN 
\ T Vi APART 


1M SOLD ON ITE SHINGLES, 


TOO. THEYRE NOT ONLY GOOD PRO- 
TECTION , BUT THEYRE ATTRACTIVE 
AS WELL.| LIKE THE RICH COLORS 


DESIGN 


NO, THE SHINGLE 


LOCKED DOWN SO 


The RUBEROID Co. 


The RUBEROID Co., Dept. A, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y 


[} 1 am interested in shingles for new roofs. [ 


culture and the land-grant colleges re- 
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Here’s Why 


Morton Trace Mineralized Salt protects 
your livestock profits 


N a period when feed and labor costs are 

up and livestock prices down, farmers are 
faced with the problem of maintaining nor- 
mal profits. The answer lies in better feed 
conversion. 


By keeping Morton Trace Mineralized 
Salt before livestock every day, farmers find 
animals make thriftier use of feed... gain 
faster .. . cost less per 100 pounds of gain 
produce healthier young. 


That's because Morton’s T M_ Salt sup- 
plies the sodium and chlorine of salt so nec- 
essary to good digestion and assimilation; 
and the trace minerals, iron, copper, cobalt, 
manganese, iodine and zinc upon which the 
enzyme, vitamin and hormone functions de- 
pend, 

These are the functions that control every 
activity of life... the basic activities that 
convert feed into nutrients and in turn, build 
the nutrients into meat, milk and wool, 


When the enzyme, vitamin and hormone 
functions react properly, livestock get more 
value from the grains, grasses and forage 
you give them... produce bigger, healthier 
young... finish faster... cost less, 


The result is more profit for you... even 
in the face of rising feed and labor costs. So, 
for fast, healthy livestock gains and more 
vigorous young, feed Morton Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt to all your animals — beef, dairy 
cows, hogs and sheep. Your dealer has 
Morton T M_ Salt in stock. Ask for it by 
name — feed it free choice. 


| 
FEED ] 
[ 4 
L we wer 


This chart shows what has been happening to live- 
stock — production costs up, market prices down. 
The solution is more efficient feeding for better use 
of feed and taster, more economical gains to widen 
the spread between costs and prices. More and 
more farmers are finding that Morton's T. M. Salt 
plays an important part in efficient feed conversion. 
The cost is only a few cents more per animal per 
year than salt alone. 


MORTON Free Choice 


MINERALIZED 


f 


Chicago 90, Ilinois, 
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FREE... This 32-page booklet gives M 
you complete facts on feeding salt bs & 
and trace minerals to all classes of A is 
animals. Mailed Free and postpaid, \ 
Morton Salt Co., P. O. Box 781, 


| ported the results of an intensive study 

and recommendations on _ programs, 
policies, and goals of Cooperative Ex- 
tension work. 

County agents, state extension spe- 
cialists, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were called upon by farm 
people for farm building plans fitted to 
this technological age. 


Study Youth Needs 

Further attention was given by exten- 
sion to more fully meeting the needs of 
young men and women. 


In September, 1950, the Point IV tech- 
nical assistance program was launched. 
A number of extension workers took 
overseas assignments to help both de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries 
establish extension services to fit the 


When a man begins to understand 
himself, he begins to live; when he 
begins to live he begins to under- 
stand his fellowmen. 


needs of these areas—to bridge the gap 
between research and the farmer. Agri- 
culturists from other lands came to the 
United States to see and observe Ameri- 
‘an agriculture and the functioning of 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 


4-H Members Increase 

As we close this brief and sketchy re- 
view history of 25 event-packed years of 
Cooperative Extension Work, we note 
that enrollment in the 4-H Clubs is now 
well over the 2 million mark. Notable, 
too, was the incorporation in November, 
1948, of the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion, and the purchase by the Founda- 
tion of a National 4-H Club Center and 
its dedication February 14, 1951 

We note that the concept of balanced 
farming continues to find more and more 
acceptance. Another significant trend is 
the growing interest of rural people in 
public policy matters. 


Agents Help Millions 


Today, in 1953, county extension 
agents as well as other extension work- 
ers are busy helping farm people with 
immediate as well as long-range prob- 
lems. Throughout these past 25 years 
one can see the basic pattern of exten- 
sion work—helping people to help them- 
se!ves—in operation. 

Whether the times be troubled or un- 
troubled this form of out-of-school edu- 
cation of adult and youth has met the 
test. With a philosophy founded on a 
deep faith in the ability of farm people to 
help meet their problems if they have 
and understand the facts, there is no 
reason to believe that in the years ahead 
it will not prove equally valid—End. 
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The Poetic Evolution 


of a County Agent 


It is seldom that the attitude and per- 
spective of a county agent may be judged 
and compared through the medium of 
verse. However, when two different 
poems are analyzed, written by a former 
county agent from North Dakota 30 years 
apart, it is rather interesting to observe 
the contrasting trend of thought. 

The poem entiled “Do You Know Your 
County Agent?” was written in 1921. 

After 30 years, many of the early 
hopes have been fulfilled as revealed by 
the poem entitled “A Full Score Years 
and Ten.” 

It is rather ironical that the evolution 
in the point of view has been so un- 
wittingly portrayed in this manner. The 
alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
end, of 30 years service as a county 
agent—Amy G. Cowing, Educationist, 
USDA. 


Do You Know Your County Agent? 


Do you seek your County Agent, 
When you're troubled, sick and blue, 

Do you know that he is anxious 
Just to lend a hand to you? 


Do you cheer your County Agent, 
Ever shake him by the hand: 
Show you're thankful for his efforts 
Let him know and understand? 


Do you use your County Agent, 
Do you give the man a show 

Does your farm present no problems 
That perplex your neighbors so? 


Do you know your County Agent 
And the things that he can do, 
Have you seen the demonstrations 
Of the crops your county grew? 


Do you tell your County Agent 
When you make a trial test 
Of a crop that proves successful 
So that he can tell the rest? 


Do you see your County Agent 
When in doubt as what to plant, 

Do you guess that he might help you, 
Or convinced he surely can’t? 


Do you feel your County Agent 
Cannot do a thing for you? 

Why not write him, call or see him 
Just to learn what he can do? 


A Full Score Years and Ten 


We come to the close of careers one by one 
And timidly query, “How well have we done?” 
The thoughts of near pitfalls we traversed and 


passed, 


The joys and the sorrows, the mem’rys that 


last, 


The youngsters, their elders—both women and 


men— 
Recall ever fondly a score years and ten. 


We think of associates trusted and true, 


ways to easier, more profitable farming 
.. With agricultural chemicals from 


CYANAMID 


1. INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . 
tion against more than 100 different insects, 
different crops. 

MALATHON Insecticides .. . have low animal toxicity 


mites, aphids and certain other insects on fruit and vegetable crops, 


2. WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller . 


killing weeds in onions and other crops 


3. DEFOLIATION 


AERO® Cyanamid, Special Grade . 
soybeans, tomatoes and other crops, as well as killing potato tops 
to permit earlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weed 
killer in small grains, peas and other crops 

AERO* Sodium Cyanamid, Dust... . for defoliation of cotton in 
extremely dry areas. 

AERO* Cyanamid, Soluble . . 


desirable to use a spray. 


4. FERTILIZATION 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate 
33.5°. nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form 


5. FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 


AERO® Cyanamid, Granular . . . for weed control in tobacco plant 
beds; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops 
Ideal for direct application, and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


6. SOIL BUILDING 
AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural Phosphate 


natural phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for 
several years. Low cost; easily applied in any season 


7. RODENT CONTROL 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust. . . all-around pest killer for farm and garden 


Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows 


8. SOIL CONDITIONING 


AEROTIL* Wettable Flakes and Dry Form for 
structure of soils that tend to cake and crust 


. for broad, low-cost protec 
on more than 50 


ind control 
. selective, contact herbicide for 


for defoliation of cotton, 


. for cotton defoliation where it is 


contains 


replenishes the 


improving the 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN (yanamid LOMPANY 


Their kindly endeavors were more than a few, 

The colleagues who left us—mid sorrow and 
tears— 

Bereaved by their passing in such early years; 

The grim silent Reaper had gathered them, 
when 

We plodded on forward a score years and ten 

(Continued on page 37) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y 
BRANCH OFFICES: BREWSTER, FLA.e 3505 N. KIMBALL AVE, CHICAGO 
DONAGHEY BLDG., LITTLE ROCK, ARK.e111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 
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Senators Hoke Smith, left, and Dudley M. 
Hughes, co-authors of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917. 


H. C. Groseclose, left, first national FFA 


executive secretary and C. H. Lane, first na- 


tional FFA adviser. 


FFA—25 Years Old 
and still GROWING! 


By A. W. Tenney 


National Executive Secretary 
Future Farmers of America 


@ LIKE BETTER FARMING METH- 

ODS, FFA celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary in 1953. 

It was on November 20, 1928, that a 
small group of vocational agriculture 
students and their leaders met in the old 
Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., to 
formally adopt a constitution for the na- 
tional organization of Future Farmers 
of America. 

There had been many years of de- 
velopment preceding that organizational 
meeting. Local organizations of voca- 
tional agriculture students had been 
formed as early as 1919 and 1920, and 
state associations before 1924. Forma- 
tion of the national organization was 
simply the logical development of a 
movement that had begun many years 
earlier. 

Now, after 25 years, we can look back 
to count the progress that has been 
made. The score is good. The baby of 
1928 is now a strong and virile organiza- 
tion enjoying widespread support and 


respect. From a few students in a few 
states, in 25 years the FFA has spread 
out to blanket the 48 states, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. The last count on active 
dues-paying membership was 352,916, 
and still climbing. 


Develop Specific Purposes 


In the early development of FFA the 
primary aim of the organization was set 
as the development of agricultural lead- 
ership, cooperation, and citizenship. A 
list of 12 specific purposes was evolved. 
Throughout the years, the “Aim and 
Purposes” has been printed in FFA’s 
Official Manual and displayed by charts 
hanging on the walls of vocational agri- 
culture classrooms. The attainment of 
the “Aim and Purposes” has been FFA’s 
success. 

Ten of the 12 purposes speak directly 
to the improvement of the individual 
farm boy. Let me give you one voca- 
tional agriculture teacher’s account of 
the improvement that has been made: 


“When I first organized a chapter of 
the FFA in our school the farm boys, 
because of their natural shyness and 
work at home, were almost totally ‘out- 
siders’ in regular school activities. When 


D. M. Clements, left, started what probably John Farrar, left, present public relations 


was the first state FFA camp and E. M. Tif- 
fany, author of the FFA creed. 
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director and Dowell J. Howard, present treas- 


urer of the FFA. 


J. A. Linke, chief of the agricultural educa- 
tion service, 1934-41 and W. T. Spanton, pres- 
ent chief and national FFA adviser. 


the town kids heard about the Future 
Farmers, they promptly re-named them 
the ‘Future Boneheads.’ ” 

“Things have changed since those 
days,” he went on. “When my boys got 
a little experience in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and speaking, and working to- 
gether, they started entering into other 
school activities. Now, most of the 
school class offices are held by FFA 
members. The FFA chapter is rec- 
ognized as the school’s most important 
student organization.” 


FFA Provides Experience 


The regular courses in vocational 
agriculture provided the basis for sound 
training and establishment in the busi- 
ness of farming. FFA provided the 
participating experiences leading toward 
development of leadership, citizenship 
and cooperation, and stimulated the in- 
terest of the boys in their study of agri- 
culture and establishment of farming 
programs. 

It was a sound program—the kind that 
could lead to success. 

FFA was blessed in other ways. Well- 
trained, enthusiastic and hard-working 
men characterized the vocational agri- 
culture teachers who led the local chap- 
ters. State and national adult leaders 
were cut of the same cloth. Most of them 
had been raised on the farm, often under 
circumstances of adversity. Their de- 
termination to make life better for farm- 
ers of the future was almost a religion. 

Probably the greatest single contribut- 
ing factor to FFA’s success over the past 
25 years has been the fact that its adult 
leaders, on local, state and national 


Leslie Applegate, left, first president of the 
FFA and the 1953 president, James Dillon. 
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FINEST 
FENCE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 
EVERY 
FARM 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Crawfordsville, Indiana * Jacksonville, Florida 


Barbed Wire ¢ Stee! Posts * Stee! Trussed Gates 
Automatic Baler Wire ¢ Bale Ties 


and other stee! products for the farm 


{ 
“GALVANNEALED” FARM FENCE— Mic- 
States Galvannealed Farm Fence gives 
years of extra service, greater resistance NCES, 
to rust and corrosion— because protective HENCE 
zinc is fused right into the copper- \ 

bearing wire by a special heat process! 


The zinc cannot chip, peal or wear off! 
The wire is triple-wrapped, heavily 
crimped —buiit to last. 


BARBED WIRE— Barbs are well-pointed and uni- 
formly spaced on evenly twisted cables. The 
copper-bearing wire is protected from the weather 
by a thick protective coating of zinc. Types and 
weights are available for all needs 


GIANT NEVER-SAG ALL-STEEL GATES — Built like a bridge 
four long braces and double frame of heavy angle steel form 
a double truss. 9-gauge field fence used as filler. Adjustable 
strand of 4-point barbed wire at top. Height 55 inches. In 10, 
12, 14 and 16-foot lengths. 


STEEL FENCE POSTS—Made of ELECTRIC FENCE WIRE-BARBED 


tough, durable rail steel. Fea- Barbed wire specifically designed 
tures extreme rigidity plus for electrification. Each spool con- 
strength. Large anchor plate as- tains a full half mile (160 rods) of 
sures a firm grip in any soil. Two galvanized 16-gauge cables. 18- 
coats of paint are baked on to gauge barbs are correctly spaced 


insure protection. and needle-sharp 


ELECTRIC FENCE WIRE (Galvanized) — Comes 
in handy dispenser carton. Contains a ful! half 
mile (160 rods) 16, 18 or 19 gauge wire. Also 
14-gauge in quarter mile (80 rods) coils. The wire 
uncoils easily with no kinking or snarling. Cut 


off as much as needed; keep the rest in carton 
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THE MASTITIS 
CONTROL 
THAT MADE OTHER 
\ PRODUCTS OBSOLETE 


OVERNIGHT 


OINTMENT 


@ penicillin © dihydrostreptomycin 


@ bacitracin 


} @ THREE powerful antibi- 
Otics scientifically balanced— 
a potent triple attack that 
kills more mastitis causing 
organisms faster! 
e ECONOMICAL because 
fewer tubes are needed to do 
the job! 


e HARMLESS to the cow, 
and fast action gets them back 
on production rapidly! 


Supplied: Single dose tubes 
each containing 100,000 units 
penicillin with the equivalent 
of 50 mg. dihydrostreptomy- 
cin base and 5,000 units 
bacitracin. Obtain from your 
regular animal health prod- 
ucts supplier. 


Wyeth 
zx 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TRIBIOTIC is availablein Canada 
as TRIOVET*. 
*Trademark 
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levels, have been men with special train- 
ing and preference for the profession. 
Their primary interest in life has been 
to help farm boys develop the skills and 
knowledge they needed to become suc- 


| cessful farmers and good farm citizens. 


| the practical 


Need Trained Men 

There was first the need for training 
young men in agriculture. Then came 
program, based on the 


| Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and supple- 


mented by subsequent acts of Congress. 

Leadership was scarce at first. But the 
agricultural colleges set to the task 
quickly and were turning out many 


HARNESS . .. FFA boys formerly made it. 


qualified vocational agriculture teachers 
within a few years after the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, thus allowing 
for needed expansion. 

As vocational agriculture courses were 
established in the rural high schools, 
local organizations of vocational agri- 
culture students were formed. Most of 
such organizations were largely for rec- 


reational purposes at first, but instructors 


began using them as teaching devices to 
stimulate the interest of students in their 


| vocational agriculture studies and the 
| development of their supervised farming 


programs. 


Students Held Contests 


As early as 1919 Henry Groseclose, 
later to become one of the great FFA 
organizers, used his agricultural students 


/ at Buckingham high school in Virginia 


to make a survey of agricultural prac- 
tices and production on 100 neighbor- 
hood farms. 

In Georgia, departments of vocational 
agriculture were holding father-son ban- 
quets in 1920. Throughout the country, 
vocational agriculture students were 
engaging in judging contests. Idaho 
records statewide judging contests as 
early as 1920, and Maryland in 1922. 

The period following passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act to 1924 might be 
termed in FFA history as the “age of 
local organization,” with the time from 
1924 to 1928 designated as the period 
when many State Associations of voca- 
tional agriculture clubs were formed. 


Following, of course, would be the time 
of national organization in 1928. There 
was a period of about five years while 
states were getting their charters from 
the national FFA and other states were 
completing their local organization. 


Convention Grew too Big 

By 1935 there were 49 state and terri- 
torial associations of the FFA, with more 
than 100,000 members. Rhode Island, 
the only state without FFA in 1935, did 
not come in until 1947. 

For the first 10 years, national conven- 
tions of FFA were held in the old Balti- 
more Hotel in Kansas City During 
much of this time the conventions were 
considered mostly an outgrowth and 
sidelight of the “National Congress for 
Vocational. Agriculture Students,” a 
series of judging contests held since 1926 
in connection with the American Royal 
Live Stock Show. As late as 1935 the 
official FFA convention program was 
titled: “Eighth National Convention, 
Future Farmers of America, A Feature 
of the National Congress of Vocational 
Agriculture Students.” 

By 1937, though, the FFA conventions 
had grown so large that better facilities 
were needed for the 10th Convention 


Celebration. Permission was obtained 


for holding convention sessions in Kansas 
City’s beautiful new Municipal Audi- 
More than 6,000 members, ad- 


torium. 


FFA FOUNDATION ... 
a push. 


industry provided 


visors, and friends of FFA registered for 
the convention. Though only 10 years 
old at the time, FFA had “come of age.” 

Any attempt to enumerate all of the 
steps that were successfully passed by 
FFA on its way up, or all the men whose 
contributions to FFA’s development 
were outstanding, would necessitate 
much more space than this article per- 
mits. There have been some milestones, 
though, that I believe should be men- 
tioned. 

First, of course, was the actual organ- 
ization in 1928, and after that comes the 
10th Convention Celebration in 1937, the 
first really big national FFA convention. 
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TWO KINDS OF BELL & HOWELL 


SPECIALISTS 


' to serve you and your motion picture program 


Bell sHow | makers of the world’s finest 
C motion picture equipment 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 64 


The New Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Specialist 
Sapphire jewels give critical parts 
100% longer life. Here is unique 


heavy-duty performance in projec- 


tors! Critical film-handling parts « 
the revolutionary Filmosound Spe 
cialists are equipped with sapphire 
jewels permanently bonded to metal 
Originally created to meet the rigid 
standards of the armed services, now 
these Specialist projectors—standard 
model or magnetic recording—are 
available to you! Sold exclusively 
through the Bell & Howell Special 


Representative Organization 


Special Representative 
Organization Specialists 


Here is a highly professional service 
for users of audio-visual equipment 
Each Bell & Howell Special Re pre- 
ili- 


ties to assist you in your motion 


sentative maintains the finest fa 


picture program. Without any obliga- 
tion to you, you can benefit from his 
experience and factory training. Thi 
unusually qualified expert can show 
you the best equipment to suit you 
own needs and your own motion pic- 
ture activities. Individually and as a 
group, B&H Spe cial Repre entative 
make up the finest service and sal 


organization in the audio-\ isual field 


Bell & Howell Company 

TILS MeCormick Road 

Chicago 45, Ul. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation 
complete information on the S; 
the name of my Bell & Howell Special Rep 
resentative, 


ecialists and 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 
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Test ing really gets down 
to earth at MASSEY-HARRIS 


— it on the track — prove it 
in the field — that’s the Massey- 
Harris way of designing more value 
into every product. 

Running a tractor through a tank 
of water is probably not the best way 
to prolong gear and bearing life and 
protect metal texture, but neverthe- 
less, it’s a fast, positive method of 
learning the effects of rain and 
other moisture sources on bearing 
seals, gaskets and operating parts. 

The results are reflected in the 
greater efficiency of Massey-Harris 
tractors . . . their ease of handling 
and longer life. 

This intensive pretesting is also 
the reason why Massey-Harris con- 
tinues to lead with so many worth- 
while improvements. Among them 
over the years are live rear axles in 
tractors, removable wet sleeves, and 
light-weight pistons in engines, self- 
starter as standard equipment on 
tractors, anti-friction transmission 
bearings, oil-bath transmissions and 
many more. 
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A Obstacle Course No. 1 
B Angled Poving Blocks. 
C Hurricane Dust Tunnel. 

D 3-Foot Deep Water Bath. 
& Heavy Gumbo Mud Bog. 
F Levee Obstacle Course No. 2 
G Rdmp and Gradient Pad. 


The 3-4 plow 44 you see here won 
its popularity because it has the 
power to really lug in the tough 
spots . . . to stand up under heavy, 
continuous going . . . to reduce fuel 
and labor costs — all results of test- 
ing on the track, in the laboratory, 
out in the field. 

Massey-Harris owners know the 
value of this pretesting. They find 
Massey-Harris products last longer, 
reduce maintenance and production 
costs — help build profits. That's 
why they have confidence in 
Massey-Harris equipment and look 
to them first for new and improved 
machines. The Massey-Harris Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Parts and Service through more than 
2500 authorized dealers 


For more Information 


The FFA 
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In 1938 and 1939 the organization pur- 
chased 30 acres of land near Alexandria, 
Va., for a national camp. Although the 
war came before original plans for the 
camp could be completed, the work that 
was done indicated that FFA members 
and leaders at that time were confident 
of the organization’s future and were 
willing to invest its resources in con- 
tinued expansion and service. 


War Closes Some Schools 


During the war years, beginning in 
early 1942, many teachers went to the 
armed services or to war industries, and 
schools were forced to close their voca- 
tional agriculture departments. But the 
records written by the remaining Future 
Farmers in increased food production, 
scrap collection, and many other war- 
winning activities spoke well for the 
Future Farmers. It made possible a 
quick recovery of membership and even 
greater interest in the program when the 
war was over. 

In 1944 the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation was organized to provide a 
medium through which business and in- 
dustrial companies, and _ individuals, 
could contribute their funds and partic- 
ipate in an award program designed to 
stimulate the interest of FFA members 
in their work. Growth of the Founda- 
tion was slow, but there are more than 
300 donors now. 

Their funds have helped to build a 
better FFA. Their interest has brought 
a host of new friends—friends who be- 
lieve in FFA and vocational agriculture, 
and who will work to keep the program 
on its way. 


Hire Publicity Man 


By 1946 FFA was ready for another 
stride forward—employment of a direc- 
tor of public relations and information 
to help spread the story of FFA in the 
newspapers, magazines, and over the 
radio. 

In 1946 more than 12,500 FFA mem- 
bers and their friends attended the big 
Victory Celebration in Kansas City, 
making it the largest FFA convention 
ever held. 


The 1947 convention gave the green 
light to the establishment of the Future 
Farmers Supply Service to obtain and 
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make available to members the various 
official items of merchandise such as 
jackets, ties, T-shirts, and others. Last 
year, the Supply Service sold more than 
40,000 jackets to FFA members through- 
out the country. 


That same 1947 convention voted to 
start “National FFA Week,” a period | 
during the week of George Washington's | 
birthday each year in which local chap- | 


ters and members would engage in spe- 


cial activities designed to call the pub- | 


lic’s attention to FFA. “FFA Week” 
has emerged as an important public 
relations activity. 

By 1948 the FFA Convention and the 
American Royal Live Stock Show had 


grown so large that Kansas City simply | 


didn’t have the facilities to hold both of 


The question of success or failure is 
in the hand of God; all that we can 
do is to release the spirit of truth. 
—Gandhi 


them at the same time. After 20 years 
of conventions held in conjunction with 
the Royal, FFA changed its dates to 
avoid the conflict. FFA conventions now 
are held the week preceding the Royal, 
permitting members who have a special 
interest in the live stock show to attend 
both events. 


Issue Calendar in °49 


The first national FFA calendar was 
issued in 1949 by the Osborne Company, 
Clifton, N.J., through special contract 
made between the organization and 
the company. Last year, more than 
300,000 FFA calendars were distributed 
throughout the country. 

In 1950 the Congress of the United 
States passed, and the President signed, 
Public Law 740 giving FFA a special 
Charter of Incorporation issued by Con- 
gress, attesting to the prestige that FFA 
has won through its many years of ac- 
complishments. 

October, 1952, saw the publication of 
the first issue of The National FUTURE 
FARMER Magazine. Still in its first 
year, circulation in the magazine already 
has passed the 100,000 mark, well on the 
path to full success and fulfillment of the 
desires of FFA members for many years 
to have their own magazine in which 
they could read about the accomplish- 
ments of their fellow members through- 
out the nation. 

Finally, and this one was just released 
a few weeks ago, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has announced that it will print a 
special FFA postage stamp in 1953 in 
commemoration of the organization’s 
25th anniversary. Time of the special 


stamp issue has not yet been worked | 


out, but it probably will be set to coin- 
cide with the 25th Anniversary Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, October 12-15.—End. 
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MAXIMUM YIE 
BIGGER PRC 


@ NITROGEN for rapid growth 

@ PHOSPHORIC ACID tor maturity and yield 

ee—@ POTASH for health and quality 

4 @ CALCIUM OXIDE tor sturdy plants 

x @ SULFUR for vigor and tone 

ww -@ MAGNESIUM OXIDE for color and snap 
Aba here's VISUAL PROOF why the 6 Plant 

guaranteed in ROYSTER’S pays off! 


Vhis USDA solution culture 


test dramatically compares re 


sults obtained with and without 


proper plant diet. Plant food de 


ficiencmes are shown as follows 


1) nonitrogen,(2) no phosphor 


us, (3) no potassium, (4) no cal 


cium, (6) no magnesium no 


sulfur. Compare these resulta 


with (5 This well-fed tobacco 


plant clearly shows the differ 


ence when all 6 plant foo ire 


used to furnish a balanced diet 


21 featores Conveniently Located to — Farmers in 20 States 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Home Office: Norfolk, Va. 
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BALANCED DIETS 
| lack and all crops must have these SIX plant 
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1S: er pays off! 


EROSION . . . it took the soil and left the stones. 


Launched during the depression . . . 


Soil Conservation Service 


Achieves National Success 


By Robert M. Salter 


Chief, Soil Conservation Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


@ IT WAS IN the period 1928-1933 that 
our soil conservation program got 
started. Dr. Hugh H. Bennett focused 
public attention on the damage that 
erosion was doing to American agricul- 
ture, and he persuaded the Congress of 
the United States to initiate an intensive 
program of research on soil erosion. 

The year 1928 marked the beginning 
of the conservation movement which has 
since spread across our land. 

Two events of major importance to 
agriculture, and unique in our history, 
are recorded as belonging in that year. 
For one thing, a special educational ef- 
fort was made in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to stimulate 
interest in the problem of soil erosion. 
A bulletin, “Soil Erosion A National 
Menace”, was published giving the first 
comprehensive appraisal of the problem. 
This bulletin aroused considerable public 
interest. 


Congress Launches Program 


In the last month of the same year, 
Congress adopted the Buchanan Amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Appropriations 
Bill and, as it turned out, launched a 
nation-wide program to save America’s 
agricultural land from impoverishment. 
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The Amendment provided federal 
funds to (1) set up regional experiment 
stations for measuring the rates of soil 
and water losses; (2) make surveys to 
determine the extent of damage by ero- 
sion and location of the principal areas 
affected; and (3) to work out methods 
of control and prevention. Ten stations 
were established. 

Research was started quickly, not only 
on the 10 erosion stations but at many 
state agricultural experiment stations. 
Scientists made both field and laboratory 
studies and tried out a great variety of 
soil treatments and plant covers, as well 
as many engineering devices, to learn 
their values for halting erosion. 


By the end of 1932, more than 100,000 
quantitative measurements had been 
completed to develop a store of funda- 
mental data on soil and water losses 
under different conditions of land use on 
representative farm lands throughout 
the country. Results of this research 
formed the foundation for the national 
soil and water conservation program. 


The Years 
1933-1938 


During this period our national pro- 
gram of action was started to protect the 
Nation’s soil resources. 

Until 1933, there was no national 
action program in the field, although re- 
search activities at federal and state ex- 
periment stations had removed all doubt 
of the seriousness of soil erosion and 
other types of damage to the land in 
relation to the continuing welfare of 
American agriculture. 

Drought was beginning to grip the 
Great Plains. Farmers were having to 
leave land no longer productive and 
search for new homes and new work. 
And the nation was in the depth of an 
economic depression. 


Allocate Relief Funds 


Accordingly, a provision authorizing 
use of emergency relief funds for erosion 
control work was included in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act signed by 
the President in June, 1933. 

Shortly thereafter, on September 19, 
the Soil Erosion Service was established 
by the Secretary of 
the Interior in his De- 
partment and was al- 
lotted funds by the 
Public Works Admin- 
istration to carry out 
a program of conser- 
vation of soil re- 
sources. Hugh H. 
Bennett was appointed 
director of the service. 


CONTOUR STRIP FARMING .. . soil was saved, farmers benefited. 
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RATULATIONS 


TO THE 


‘“DO-ERS” 


1 AMERICANS are a nation of forward- 
looking people. The unknown future, frontiers 
yet unconquered, better ways to cut costs, 
abundant living, fortunes yet undiscovered — 
these are the things that capture the heart and 
imagination of a young and growing country. 
We are still that kind of a people .. . 


- - - but, also, we are old enough to have a 
past, a host of achievements which merit the 
pause for reflection. Among them are a half- 
century of farm and home demonstrations by 
the Agricultural Extension Service, a quarter- 
century of building by the Future Farmers of 
America, and—closely allied with such leader- 
ship—25 years of BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODs. 


THE DO-ERS 


Dr. Seaman A. Knapp said: “What 
a man hears, he may doubt; what a 
man sees, he could doubt; what a man 
DOES, he cannot doubt.” 


Future Farmers have demonstrated 
that “learning to do, doing to learn, 
earning to live, and living to serve” is 
an echo, with modulation of overtones, 
of Dr. Seaman’s Extension Service phi- 
losophy. 


So it is, also, with many other American edu- 
cational organizations, societies, and institu- 
tions of whatever kind or name. All are founded 
on the philosophy of prompt action, on the 
pragmatic idea of do it, do it now, and do it 
right. 


As a pioneer of 117 years, John Deere under- 
stands this philosophy of the do-ers. So long as 
we—all of us—retain this pioneer spirit—we be- 
lieve America’s future is assured. 


Y JOHN DEERE - MOLINE, ILL. 


yous DEER, 


Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 
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Left — untreated onion; Right —treated with MH-40 


Naugatuck nips 
gtorage growth in bud ! 


The United States Rubber Company's Naugatuck 
Chemical Division has good reason to believe it 
has dealt a death blow to destructive storage 
growth. The reason is a new Naugatuck chemical 
a water-soluble salt containing 40% maleic 
hydrazide and called MH-40.* 

Every grower knows the advantage of storing 
away part of a crop like onions until the market is 
more favorable. And every grower also knows the 
risk involved—namely, the sprouting, shriveling 
and wrinkling which can make that crop unsalable. 
As far back as 1947, Naugatuck’s research 
scientists came up with the first version of MH-40. 
Since then, working in cooperation with more than 
250 experiment stations and other agriculturists, 
they have discovered hundreds of potential uses 
for this unique new chemical. One of these uses 
was for the inhibition of storage growth. 

Today MH-40 is commercially available as a 
grass inhibitor and wild-onion killer. And it won't 
be long before it will be made available as a stor- 
age growth inhibitor, too! *U. S. Pat. No. 2,614,916 


MH-40 is one more example of Naugatuck know- 
how at work, always striving to introduce new and 
better products to the agricultural field. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


roducers of seed protectants, fungicides, 
miticides, insecticides, growth retardants, 
herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, 


Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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The principal functions of the newly 
established Soil Erosion Service were to 
set up erosion contro] demonstrations, 
and to make surveys to accumulate the 
necessary information on the erosion 
problem as it affected the national wel- 
fare. Soon the staff was assembled, train- 
ing courses were started, and the first 
soil conservation demonstration was laid 
out. 


The Coon Creek Watershed Demon- 


| stration Area in Wisconsin was officially 
| certified in October, 1933. One day in 


January, 1934, a farmer, Ben Einer, 


walked into the small Soil Erosion Serv- 


CCC BOYS ... they aided the cause. 


ice office in Coon Valley and announced 


'that he wanted to sign an agreement 


permitting soil and water conservation 
practices to be applied to his eroded farm 
in the demonstration area. He was the 
first farmer cooperator in the national 
soil conservation program. 

By the middle of 1934 about 40 demon- 
strations were underway, covering 4,- 
(00,000 acres in 31 states. The areas 
varied in size from 25,000 to 200,000 
acres. Many farmers, once they saw the 
conservation practices actually on the 
ground and understood the benefits to 
be had from using the land the con- 
servation way, were ready to follow in 
Ben Einer’s footsteps. 

Also, during this period, about 50 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps were 
assigned to erosion control work with 
the Soil Erosion Service. The labor sup- 
plied by the “CCC boys” was a contribu- 
tion of very great value. Many of the 
eroded areas they planted to trees are 
now fine forests producing timber, and 
the millions of check dams they built 
stopped vast losses of soil and water by 
way of big gullies. 


Solve Land-Survey Problem 


The problem of surveying the land to 
determine relationships between soil 
damage and the various conditions of 
soil, slope, climate, and methods land use 
was largely solved during the 18-months 
life of the Soil Erosion Service. After 


intensive studies and trial surveys, the 
survey” 


“conservation was developed 
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and adopted as a device for accumulation 
of soil-vegetation-water-land use in- 
formation required for farm planning. 

During 1934, a reconnaissance erosion 
survey was made of the entire United 
States. Evidence of accelerated erosion 
in varying degrees, from slight to severe, 
was found on more than half of the land 
of the country. 


Transfer Service to USDA 


On March 25, 1935, the Soil Erosion 
Service was transferred from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by administrative 
order of the President. Two days later, 
the Secretary of Agriculture ordered 
consolidation of all erosion control ac- 
tivities of the Department. 

Thus the agency was expanded to in- 
clude the erosion control experiment 
stations, and also the erosion nurseries 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry where 
valuable work was in progress to de- 
velop grasses, legumes, and other plants 
specifically for soil improvement and 
soil and water conservation. 

During this period several Congres- 
sional committees were considering legis- 
lation to create a permanent federal 
agency for soil and water conservation. 
The result was the Soil Conservation 
Act, passed by both House and Senate 
without a dissenting vote, and approved 
by the President on April 27, 1935. 

This law made soil and water con- 
servation the business of the people. It 
established within the Department of 
Agriculture and Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for the development and prosecution 
of a long-time program of soil and water 
conservation. It authorized an action 
program to develop conservation meas- 
ures and apply them for the healing of 
damaged soils and prevention of further 
damage to farm and ranch land 


Authorize Payments to Farmers 


The Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act was passed by Congress 
in 1936, authorizing payments to farmers 
to encourage and assist them in adoption 
of certain soil conservation practices. In 
this program the use of lime, fertilizers, 
cover crops, and other improving 
practices was emphasized, with the result 
that soil amendments became an impor- 
tant feature of soil conservation. 

During this formative period, many 
people began to feel that soil conserva- 
tion could be speeded up by giving 
greater responsibility to farmers them- 
selves. As a result of this thinking, the 
President, in February, 1937, submitted 
to the governors of all states a standard 
state soil conservation districts law, with 
suggestions that legal authority be given 
farmers and ranchers to organize dis- 
tricts specifically for conservation of soil 
and water resources. 


soil 


Legislatures of 22 states passed such 
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DEMAND 


MINERAL 


Minerals and fertilizers are essential elements of growth, 
and to grow healthier plants that produce optimum yield of 
vitamin-rich crops, these essential elements must be in your 
soil. Es-Min-E] contains these essential minerals: Copper, 
Boron, Manganese, Zinc, Iron and Magnesium — all 
essential to healthier plants and more abundant vitamin-rich 
crops. Mineralized soil is productive soil. Properly mineral 
ized soil means a healthier, more productive soil and an 
increase in profits from your land. Get Es-Min-El — 


Mineralize your soil for increased yield and increased profits. 


REQUEST — that your 
local fertilizer dealer 
furnish you a complete- 
ly mineralized fertilizer 
containing the essenzial 
mineral elements! 
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wire 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 


Es-Min-El is now available 
spray or dust form. If you haven't 
mineralized your soil you can now 
feed these minerals to your plants 
through the leaves and stems. Es 
Min-El spray or dust is a neutral 
form of Copper, Manganese and 


Zinc. 


SOLUBLE TRACE MINERALS 
Tennessee’s trace minerals 
and their nutritional value is immedi- 
ately available to the plant. Soluble 
trace minerals are more economical 
and faster acting. 


For further information, phone, 
r write... 
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laws that year. The first soil conservation 
district was chartered August 4, 1937. It 
was the Brown Creek Soil Conservation 
District, Anson county, North Carolina 
—the first of its kind in history. 


The Years 
1938-1943 


This was the period of preparing the 
way for local people to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility for the soil con- 
servation program. Nearly all states 
passed soil conservation districts laws 
and nearly a thousand districts were 
organized. 

Farmers in the districts began an en- 
tirely new cooperative endeavor, with 
improvement of land conditions the 
prime objective. They started working 
and planning for soil conservation. They 
banded themselves into community 
groups to speed the work, lending one 
another tools and labor, and in other 
ways developing a high type of coopera- 
tion along with much enthusiasm for the 
work of improving their land. 


Conservation Makes Gains 


During World War II, when all activi- 
ties were geared to the emergency, some 
feared farmers would suspend their con- 
servation work. But, instead, they re- 
doubled their efforts in order to main- 
tain and increase soil productivity while 
taking immense war crops from their 
fields. 

Farmers took readily to contour plant- 
ing during this period. The stubble- 
mulch type of farming appeared on 
several hundred thousand acres in the 
Plains states and in wheat areas of the 
Pacific Northwest to conserve moisture, 
prevent wind and water erosion, and in- 
crease per-acre yields. 

Many civic groups and _ individuals 
began supporting the soil conservation 
program. In 1940, the Society of the 
Friends of the Land was organized. In 
1943, the more scientific Soil Conserva- 
tion Society of America was started. 
These societies, the first of their kind, 
have since expanded in numbers and 


DRIFTING SOIL ... problem was to check 
the causes . 
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good works and are recognized as im- 
portant influences in fostering conserva- 
tion of land and water resources by indi- 
viduals, cooperative groups, and govern- 
ments. 


Industry Aids Conservation 


The early war period saw also the be- 
ginning of sponsorship and support of 
soil conservation by business and in- 
dustry in the United States. 

In 1942, 25 young agriculture scientists 
from Latin American countries arrived 
for a year of study and experience with 
the Soil Conservation Service and farm- 
ers in districts. This was the start of the 
“foreign trainee” program that has since 
prepared soil conservation leaders for 
some 50 other countries throughout the 
world. 


The Years 
1943-1948 


During this period farmers and ranch- 
ers assumed more responsibiilty for local 
soil and water conservation programs. 

By July 1, 1945, all 48 states had en- 
acted soil conservation districts laws. 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
passed such laws in 1946, and Hawaii 
and Alaska in 1947. 

Farmers were organizing districts at 
the rate of about 200 a year. Representa- 
tives of soil conservation districts from 
32 states met in Chicago, July 24, 1946, 
and organized the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, “to fur- 
ther the organizing and functioning of 
soil conservation districts in the United 
States.” 


Conservation Acres Grow 


June 9, 1947, was “Billion Acre Day”. 
On that day the San Juan Soil Conser- 
vation District in Colorado was char- 
tered, bringing the total land in such 
districts to one billion acres. Local peo- 
ple were rapidly accepting responsibility 
for soil conservation. 

Many states began making special ap- 
propriations to help their soil conserva- 
tion districts during this period. Evi- 
dence of greater public interest was seen 
in the many soil conservation field days 
that were held in nearly 200 different 
communities by the end of 1948. 

Soil conservation education was be- 
coming a major function of state ex- 
tension services; and schools, churches, 
and youth groups were asking for assist- 
ance in planning study courses in the 
subject. Land Grant Colleges of 13 states 
had established courses providing for a 
degree in agriculture with a major in 
soil conservation, while 71 other colleges 
and universities had included the sub- 
ject in their curricula, for the training 
of soil conservation specialists. 


The Years 
1948-1953 


The last five years have been a time 
of steady progress to spread soil and 
water conservation to more and more 
land. 


In general, a broader understanding 
of soil conservation as a well-rounded 
science of the use and improvement of 
land, and effective in helping to increase 
and maintain agricultural yields, was the 
most significant trend in connection with 


Soil Conservationist 
Scoreboard 
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NUMBER OF SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS 


the program. An encouraging feature 
was the emphasis placed on improvement 
of soil structure, soil fertility, and the 
waterholding capacities of soils for 
greater crop and livestock production. 


In April 1952, Dr. Hugh Bennett re- 
tired from public service after 49 years 
of leadership in the conservation move- 
ment. He will forever be known as the 
father of soil conservation in America, 


and the world. 


All Agencies Cooperate 


Various steps taken in the last few 
years toward closer coordination of soil 
and water conservation activities of 
agencies and groups are now beginning 
to show beneficial results. 


The Forest Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service have been assigned 
joint responsibiilty for making flood con- 
trol surveys. 


The Extension Service conducts edu- 
cational programs to further soil and 
water conservation. 


And coordination of the Service’s farm 
planning operations on farms, with the 
financial assistance program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s agricultural 
conservation program, has enabled con- 
servation technicians to provide assist- 
ance to a larger number of farmers dur- 
ing a year.—End. 


* 


Soil Conservation Society Convention 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
November 5-7 
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See 


FORTIFIED FEEDS 
ARE BETTER! 


In FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Standard Brands supplies 
feed manufacturers with an effective, economical source 
of vitamin D2 for fortifying feeds, minerals and con- 
centrates. 


FIDY Service Helps and educational literature are con- 
stantly at work telling farmers and feeders why vitamin 
D feed fortification is so important—why FIDY-fortified 
feeds are better. 


To County Agents and Vo-Ag Teachers, Standard Brands 
has made available educational booklets, nutritional re- 
views, and a motion picture—factual material based upon 
sound research. You will find these educational helps in- 
valuable in your contacts with farmers and feeders. 


FREE for Education Meetings 


Of particular interest is the 15-minute motion picture 
RICKETS IN CALVES, based upon research done at 
Pennsylvania State College. Why not arrange a showing 
of this informative film soon? You will find it well-suited 
for FFA, 4-H Club, and farm group meetings. 


Details concerning the 16 mm. film RICKETS IN 
CALVES, a list of educational literature and FIDY Service 
Helps, or any information about FIDY will be sent 
promptly on request. Address Desk BF-9, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Agricultural Department, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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During the past 25 years, adult leadership has seen . . 


4-H Clubs Develop 
Better Farm Youth 


By T. A. Erickson 


@ THE 4-H CLUBS—something new, something unique in 
education—were born and grew up in farm life during the 
last three or four decades. 

Time was when farm people prided themselves on the prin- 
ciple “each one for himself’—the independent way of life. 
But a new idea has entered the rural community, placing a 
mark of distinction on the family which works with neighbor 
families in various community activities and in learning and 
practicing new methods of agriculture and home making. 

There isn’t a more inspiring story in American life today 
than that of the 90,000 4-H clubs with their two and a quarter 
million members, under the leadership of 260,000 local volun- 
teer, unsalaried leaders, all guided and supervised by county, 
state, and national agricultural extension agents. 

Recently, there has been a new interpretation of the early 
objectives of this youth work, “better livestock, crops and 
home economics” by adding “for better boys and girls and 
better living.” 

New activities have been added to the program—music, 
recreation, summer camps, conservation and others—which 
have greatly enriched the early plans and objectives. 


The State Leadership 


In the story of 4-H clubs, the chapter on state leadership 
is one of the most interesting. 

The early state leaders had to chart a new course for an 
educational program, with different objectives and details of 
action. Real life situations in the home and on the farm re- 
placed the book lesson and father and mother took the place 
of teacher. “Making the Best Better” became the watchword. 

Four-H club work has been fortunate in attracting state 
and national leaders with ability who have been consecrated 
to the objectives of this new educational program. This 


National 4-H Club Creed for Leaders 


“T believe in the good earth, in the beauty and strength of 
its hills and valleys, its fields and forests, its orchards 
and gardens, its cattle on a thousand hills. 

“I believe in the educational, spiritual, and character- 
building value of work on the land, in the growing of 
crops, the raising of animals, the production of flow- 
ers and fruits—work with the Creator. 

“I believe in the country home where father, mother, and 
children work and strive together, grow up together, 
and share in each other’s joys, hopes, and faith. 

“I believe that out of rural homes come many of the 
strong, accomplishing men and women of the Nation. 

“And because I believe these things, I shall do my best, 
through 4-H Club work, to help build an efficient agri- 
culture and homes of peace, beauty, and honor all over 
America and throughout the world.” 
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Leaders in Kentucky have given many years service to 4-H. Left to 
right are, E. E. Fish, J. W. Whitehouse, state leader since 1924, Miss 
Edith Lacy, and standing, G. J. McKenney. 


strong leadership has brought general understanding and 
appreciation of 4-H work by rural as well as urban citizens. 

The unselfish spirit of members as well as leaders has given 
worldwide acclaim to 4-H ideals. It has been the source of 
good will in all of our social units—family, community, state 
and nation. 


Leaders Were School Workers 


Many of the pioneer 4-H leaders were school workers, 
where they had become enthusiastic for the new ideas of 
practical education in rural life presented by such men as 
Dr. Seaman Knapp, Liberty Hyde Bailey, and others. 

Some of them had been superintendents of county rural 
schools. Among these were O. H. Benson of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and state leaders, George Farley, 
Mass.; E. C. Bishop, Iowa; A. B. Graham, Ohio; Otis Hall, 
Kansas; T. A. Erickson, Minnesota; and others 

It is very significant that so many of these early state lead- 
ers remained in the work 25 years or more. At the 1951 
National 4-H Camp, the following 20 retired state leaders 
were given the National Honor Award for 25 years or more 
of service to rural youth: W. C. Abbott, Louisiana; Edith 
Barker, Iowa; T. L. Bewick and W. McNeel, Wisconsin; R. W. 
Blacklock, Florida; A. J. Brundage, Connecticut; G. V. Cun- 
ningham, Georgia; G. A. Elcan, Virginia; T. A. Erickson, 
Minnesota; E. L. Ingalls, Vermont; E. G. Jenkins, Maryland; 
W. J. Jernigan, Arkansas; Harriet Johnson and I. D. Lewis, 
South Carolina; W. H. Palmer, Ohio; T. A. Sims, Alabama; 
H. C. Seymour, Oregon; Z. M. Smith, Indiana; J. E. Tanner, 
Mississippi; W. J. Wright, New York. 


Service Record Grows 

A recent statement issued by the United States Extension 
Service includes the names of 88 members of state 4-H staffs 
who have been given recognition for outstanding and faithful 
leadership on a statewide basis for 25 years or more. 

Two states deserve special recognition for longtime service 
records of members of their 4-H staff. In Kentucky, J. W. 
Whitehouse became state leader in 1924. The following staff 
members have an average service record of 30 years and are 
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WILLIAM SONDERICKER (left) and his son, 
Ainsworth Sondericker, are thoroughly sold 
on the many advantages of tanker pickups 
from their Stainless Steel cooling and hold- 
ing tank. 


THIS 200-GALLON Stainless Steel tank on the 
Sondericker farm cools milk from 20 cows 
and holds it for every other day pick-up. 
The Sonderickers produce for Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, Inc., 


Buffalo, New York. 


@ Working with the Dairymen’s 
League of Western New York, 15 
farmers in the vicinity of Attica, 
N. Y. installed Stainless Steel bulk 
milk tanks a year ago, making pos- 
sible tanker pickup of the milk they 
produce. 

Ainsworth Sondericker, who, with 
his father, William Sondericker, op- 
erates a 250-acre dairy farm, reports 
on his first year of operation: 

“Our returns are higher because 
we are producing a better quality of 
milk. Faster cooling means less bac- 
teria growth and resulting off flavor. 
A better tasting milk means more 
will be sold for drinking, thus insur- 
ing a better return. 

“For three successive years we re- 
ceived an award for not having more 
than one bacteria count in excess of 


100,000 for each year. Since using 
the bulk tank, our counts have been 
lowered to around 7,000.” 

When you change to the bulk han- 
dling system with a Stainless Steel 
farm tank, important savings in time 
and labor go hand in hand with bet- 
ter quality milk. Clean-ups are al- 
ways quick and easy and heavy lift- 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND f 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO * NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


STAINLESS 


Name 


3-1444-A 
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“We are producing 
better quality milk with 
our Stainless Steel 
bulk storage tank’’ 


says Ainsworth Sondericker 


ing and handling isa thing of the past. 
If you are interested in a bulk 
handling system using Stainless Steel 
tanks, we will be glad to supply you 
with information which we have ac- 
quired in working with our custom 
ers who manufacture Stainless Stee! 
farm tanks. Just mail the coupon 
below; no obligation, of course, 


Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 2814-1 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Please send me free literature about farm bulk milk equip 
ment. Send information to 


Street 
— a ! City Postal Zone State 
SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS | United States Steel is a steel producer, not a bulk milk equip 
ment fabricator. Your request, therefore, will be sent to manu 
PIPE - TUBES - WIRE SPECIAL SECTIONS | facturers who fabricate bulk milk equipment for farm use 
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_ LUNG and EYE © 


protection 
FOR GROWERS 


RESPIRATORS 
Parathion, Aldrin, -S.D.A. 
Toxaphene, etc. tested 


Agri-Tepp’ 
tepp, hetp 


Comfortable, efficient protection for 
field and aerial application of 
insecticides. 


No. 25 DUST RESPIRATOR —a filter 


respirator for protection against 
non-toxic dusts. 


Masks 


Lightweight, easy- 
to-wear full-face 
protection for heavy 
concentrations of 
insecticides. Types 
for all hazards. State 
material being used. 


Lightweight, all plastic eye 
protection for sprays, dusts 
and impact hazards in field 
and farm shop. 


Don't take chances— 
keep on the safe side 
—use agricultural 
protective equipment 
by Willson. Write for 
literature and colorful 
agricultural safety 
poster. 


*TRADE MARK 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
Established 1870 
208 Washington 


Reoding, Pa. 
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still very active: Carl W. Jones, E. E. 
Fish, Edith Lacy, G. J. McKenney, and 
M. S. Garside. 

In Michigan, A. G. Kettunen has 
served as state leader for 36 years, with 
Nevels Pearson, P. G. Lundin, and 
Kenneth Ousterhous having an average 
of 30 years. They are still guiding their 
strong state program. 

It is very interesting to note that of 
the present state leaders, 18 report hav- 
ing been 4-H members, and 62 of the 
assistant staff members come from the 
ranks of 4-H members. 


The National Leadership 


Dr. C. B. Smith gave some of his most 
helpful philosophy to the 4-H ideals 
during this period. His “4-H Creed for 
Leaders” is so fine that it must have a 
place even in this short article. It ap- 
pears on the opening page. 

Miss Gertrude Warren made her fine 
contributions to the national program in 
this period, retiring in 1952. Her “Or- 


GERTRUDE WARREN .. 
faithful service. 


. Many years of 


ganization of 4-H Clubs” bulletin has 
been an important guide of the national 
program. 

R. A. Turner has been a part of the 
national staff the entire 25 years with his 
faithful service, retiring in 1951, but still 
continuing his love for 4-H by acting as 
leader of the local 4-H Club near Evart, 
Mich. 


Ed Aiton Takes Lead 


As we try to evaluate what these 25 
years have meant, it is very encouraging 
to look ahead on the national horizon. 
The new chief, Ed Aiton, has taken Miss 
Warren’s place in the national leader- 
ship. His experience as a 4-H boy, local 
club leader, vo-ag teacher, county agent, 
and member of the Minnesota state staff, 
should help him give outstanding leader- 
ship in the nation’s 4-H program. 

George Foster, Norman Mindrum, and 
other new leaders bring their training 
and experience to the national level. 

During these years, World War II 


4-H Leader Scoreboard 


—-n 


NUMBER OF 4-H CLUB AGENTS 
o 


o 


1933 


1928 1938 1943 


YEARS 


1948 1953 


called several state, county, and local 
4-H leaders into the service. Among 
them were state leaders Walker of 
Washington and Marston of Wyoming. 
The war brought after results which 
again drafted 4-H leaders for important 
youth service in foreign countries and in 
the IF YE, which has national and world- 
wide significance. This list includes out- 
standing leaders: Varney of Wisconsin; 
Hoefer of New York; Kettunen of Mich- 
igan; Taff of Iowa; Ingwalson of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and others. 


County 4-H Leadership 


These years have seen the county 
agricultural extension office become the 
local community representative institu- 
tion of the state agricultural college and 
the National Department of Agriculture. 
It has helped the 4-H club do its share 
to bring to the local farm neighborhood 
the results of crop research, experi- 
mentation, and demonstration, and bet- 
ter rural living, which have revolu- 
tionized agriculture. 

The value of the organized club unit, 
bringing in the value of the group activ- 
ity, has been demonstrated and accepted 
as the most successful plan. This feature 
has included the development of junior 
leadership, and its use. 

Many of the new leaders, including 
both volunteers as well as county, state, 
and national paid leaders, have grown up 
in the work as 4-H members. They are 
bringing the new ideas and enthusiasm 
to the work. 


The Loeal Leaders 


During the early years of 4-H work 
most county and 4-H club agents gave 
the instructions for better practices di- 
rectly to the individual club member. 
It took some time to develop the well or- 
ganized local 4-H club. When we think 
of the 90,000 4-H clubs under the guid- 
ance of 260,000 local leaders supervised 
by 7,000 county extension agents of 1953, 
we appreciate the progress made in 
group organization. 

These local 4-H leaders represent the 
best in community leadership. A recent 
survey indicated that more than 70 per- 
cent of these leaders are parents who are 
leaders because they love boys and girls. 
More than 80 percent are outstanding 
church members, and a large proportion 
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are former 4-H members themselves. 

These 25 years of the 4-H program 
have brought new ideas for better living 
to the rural community. The summer 
camp has become an established institu- 
tion in the 4-H program. This is one of 
the many wonderful features that is 
helping farm youth to appreciate, love, 
and know nature, and to see agriculture 
as a great vocation. 

The 4-H program is developing a 
voluntary rural leadership which prom- 


ises continued progress for the objectives | 


of the 4-H clubs.—End. 
* 
County Agent Poems 
(Continued from page 21) 


We've traveled and mingled with old friends 
and new, 

The world’s grandest people, substantial and 
true; 

We've learned that the lowly are ofttimes the 
great, 

Pretenders but foster dissension and hate; 

We've known the best people wherever we've 
been, 

Enhanced by their splendor a score years and 
ten. 


When backward we're looking and techniques 
beguile, 

’Tis friendships that linger and mem’rys the 
while, 


Reflection on moments of deeds we have done, | 
The handshakes, the banter, the worries, the | 


fun. 


The time was so fleeting, that just now and 


then 


We paused to envision a score years and ten. | 


A boon for the faithful; a bright setting sun, 

A modest recalling of goals that were won, 

Appraisal and knowledge of those chosen few 

Who made the path smoother for me and for 
you, 

And others who cheered us again and again 

As we were amassing a score years and ten. 


Both of these poems were written by 
Ralph C. Newcomer, 
county agent. 


* 


New Educational Insert 


In the July issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods, there was printed a 
new educational insert on “Auto- 
matic Controls on the Farm.” 

This insert is an excellent teaching 
aid for vo-ag_ teachers, county 
agents, and 4-H club leaders. It 
explains what automatic controls do 
for the farmer, how they help the 
farmer, and a comprehensive chart 
shows the relation of such controls 


to farm animals, crops, and ma- 
chinery. 
Agriculture leaders can obtain 


copies of this educational insert by 
writing to the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Agricultural 
Division, Minneapolis 8, Minn. or 
requesting them through the Help- 
ful Booklets Department, Better 
Farming Methods, Sandstone Build- 
ing, Mount Morris, Ill. 
Write for your copies today. 


North Dakota 


SEPTEMBER FARM BULLETIN 


Now... get Gulfpride H.D. Motor 
Oil in the 5-Gallon utility pail! 


You’re probably familiar with Gulf’s 
handy 5-gallon utility pails. Farmers find 
dozens of uses for them. 

Today, Gulfpride H.1)., the world’s finest 
motor oil, comes packaged in these multi- 
purpose containers. |! means you get a 
utility pail with every 5 gallons of Gulf- 
pride H.D. you buy. 

Get Gulfpride H.D. this convenient, new 
way. It’s the Number-|, all-purpose motor 
oil for farm use. It keeps engines clean — 
fights corrosion and rust —reduces engine 
wear. 


Don't face the 


colder months with a 
“fair-weather” 


LIFESAVING TIP about tires! 


You may not realize it, but the best time 
to buy new tires for your truck or car is 
just before the cold, damp weather starts. 
That’s the ideal ‘‘break-in’’ period, if you 
want extra mileage later on. 


Mom-—keep the house 
fresh as a daisy! 


Battery efficiency decreases as the tem- 
perature falls —likewise its capacity to take 
on a new charge. 

If you are not sure of your battery’s 
ability to carry you through the winter, in- 
stall a Gulf Powercrest Battery. 


It’s engineered to give utmost power life 
in tractor, truck or car. This means more 
power for longer periods —reliable starting 
under the most demanding of operating 


i When you're plagued with household 
conditions. odors, Gulfmist, the aerosol deodorizer, 
Every Gulf Battery is covered by a war- comes to your rescue. See how easy and 

effective it is to use in kitchen, bathroom, 


ranty and adjustment agreement. 
all around the house in combatting un- 


wanted odors. 


for economy — 
for dependability — 
for all-around farm use— 


get 


(4 


1. Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease— saves you expense and bother 
of keeping on hand a number of separate greases 

2. Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant, for conventiona! transmis- 
sions and all differentials and final drives. 

3. Gulfpride H.D.—the high detergency motor oi! 


clean and reduces engine wear. 


keeps engines 
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A 25-year history of . . . 


Public School Education 


In Agric ulture 


@ THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY 

has been prolific with changes in 
farmers; farming; agricultural busi- 
nesses, industries, and professions; the 
public schools; and agricultural educa- 
tion in the public schools. These changes 
are related and should be reviewed to- 
gether. 


Changes in Agriculture 


Growth of interdependence. In 1928, 
farming was still a fairly simple, indi- 
vidualistic way of life. Herbert Hoover, 
elected President in 1928, was pledged 
to deal with the problems of agriculture 
through a new device, a federal farm 
board. Its major purpose would be to 
encourage farmers to work out their 
collective economic salvation through 
greater use of cooperatives. 

The economic depression of the early 
°30’s brought radical changes in con- 


ceptions of the relationships of the fed- 
eral government to citizens and to agri- 
culture. Farm prices were underwritten; 
the production of certain products was 
subsidized; and new agricultural agencies 
were created. 

Ten years after the opening of the 
quarter-century, Europe went to war. 
Three years later we joined in the war. 
For eight years of world war and during 
all the post-war years, we have been 
very conscious of our world-wide rela- 
tionships. 

Thus through depression and war, a 
sense of interdependence with all others 
in the country and the world, sometimes 
almost hopeless and sometimes almost 
hopeful, replaced in the men on farms 
the feeling of independence. 

Farm population changes. There had 
been a long-time drift from the farm 
prior to 1928. The depression returned 
many to the farms. War took away many 


By H. M. Hamlin 


Agricultural Education Department 
University of Illinois 


who had returned and a great many 
others. During the war, the farms of 
the United States contributed 1,500,000 
men to the armed forces. 


Many Part-Time Farmers 

War and postwar conditions forced 
many city workers to look to the country 
for housing. Many others, who had lived 
on farms, continued to live on them but 
worked in cities. The population of part- 
time farmers became the fastest growing 
part of our total population and came to 
constitute about one-fifth of the farm 
population. 

Mechanization. Shortage of farm labor, 
farm prosperity, and other factors gave 
rise to the greatest increase in the mech- 
anization of farms that had been seen. 
More machinery, bigger machinery, and 
greater investments in machinery 
changed the practice of farming. In 1928, 
few farms were electrified: by 1953, 


1928-32 


tension Service developed, 1928. 


tion in agriculture drafted, 1929. 


1930. 

passed, 1930. 
1933-37 

1934, 

1936. 

gram resumed. 


1938-42 


National Association, Future Farmers of America, or- 
ganized at Kansas City, with 13 states participating, 1928. 
Memorandum of understanding with Agricultural Ex- 


George-Reed Act, to supplement Smith-Hughes Aet, 


George-Ellzey Act, replacing George-Reed Act, passed, 


Defense training in agriculture provided by Congress in 
1940, followed by federal war-training program which 


Major Events Affecting Agriculture Education 
in the Public Schools 


continued into 1945. 

Peak of prewar program reached in fall of 1941 with 
9,054 teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Vocational agriculture went on war basis following De- 


cember 7, 1941. 


First set of suggested objectives for vocational educa- 


1943-47 


Depression began, 1929, reducing scope of program. 
fgricultural Education Magazine began publication, 


1940-45. 


7,121, 1945-46. 
Servicemen’s 


1945. 


1946. 


George-Deen Act, replacing George-Reed Act, passed 


1948-53 


Recovery from depression began and expansion of pro- 
National Association of Vocational Agricultural Teach- 
ers formed, 1948. 
More than 700,000 farm veterans enrolled in institu- 
tional on-farm program, 1945-53. 
Number of departments increased to about 10,000. 
Great improvement in buildings and facilities. 


3,782,778 farmers enrolled in war-training programs, 
Number of teachers of vocational agriculture fell to 


Readjustment Act passed, 1944, and 
adapted to provide training program for farm veterans in 


George-Barden Act, replacing George-Deen Act, passed, 
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Discover New Growth 
Promoter for “Young Life” 


Hidr 


olex 


New Ingredient Being Added to Feeds 


By Fred Bailey* 


Research reports indicate that the 
new growth promoter, Hidrolex, may 
be another stride in ** Young Life’ nu- 
trition as spectacular as vitamins or 
the recent antibiotic wonder drugs. 

The growth impetus that Hidrolex 
gives chicks, poults, pigs and calves 
results from a new process that ‘un- 
locks” palatable, high-energy simple 
sugars from the lactose (milk sugar) 
of cheese whey. The manufacturer, 
Consolidated Products Company, hy- 
drolyzes whey in the presence of a 
rare enzyme, lactase. The milk sugar 
is “predigested”, changing half into 
simple sugars that can pass more 
readily into the bloodstream without 
taxing the limited digestive capacities 
of ‘Young Life’’. 


These 10.000 broilers are nine weeks old. 
The Hidrolex-ted birds (front pen) aver- 
aged 5.12 Ibs. with 2 | Ibs feed per Ib. 
of meat produced Controls (rear) fed same 
ration without Hidrolex averaged 2.93 Ibs. 
with 2.85 feed conversion 


tHidrolex is the registered trademark for hydrolyzed 
whey manufactured exclusively by Consolidated 
Products Company 


*Fred Bailey is director of Agricultural Services, 
the nation’s largest research and information serv 
ice. In this capacity, he has reviewed Hidrolex 
experimental work at leading state and federal ex 
periment stations and has also visited commercial 
research farms and field tests 
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The new milk sugar ingredient has 
now been tested on the three Con- 
solidated experimental! farms, at state 
and federal experiment stations, by 
feed manufacturers who are adding 
the ingredient to their feeds and in 
hundreds of field tests. [hese tests have 
demonstrated that Hidrolex added to 
excellent rations produces these results: 


Broilers Gain 10% Faster on 10% 
Less Feed 

Broilers on mash containing Hidro- 
lex were marketed at 3 lb. average 
weight in nine wecks: used 2.6 Ibs. 
feed per pound gain. Controls on 
same mash without Hidrolex 
weighed 10°], less; used 10°), more 
feed per pound gain. Pullets 
reached production 2 weeks 
earlier when Hidrolex was included 
in range and laying rations. 


These pigs were in a pen that weighed L107 
Ibs. at 100 days of age. fed Hidrolex in 
Sparx and Pig Emulsion. Similar growth 
on 778 experimental p 


has produc ed 
average weight of 206 II it 156 days. 


ad index, page 64 


Market 200-Pound Hogs in Five 


Months 


Pigs fed Sparx weaning feed and 
Pig Emulsion finishing feed (both 
containing Hidrolex) reached an 
average weight of 200 Ibs. in 
months. Besides reaching weight a 
month earlier, the Hidrolex-fed pigs 
used less than 325 Ibs. feed per cw 
gain weaning to market; 15°, bet 
ter feed efficiency than corn-pro 
tein standard. 


Calves Grow Y3 Faster than 
Whole Milk Standard 


Baby heifers raised on Kaff-A con 
taining Hidrolex averaged 1.45 Ib 

gain per day through nursing 
period. Growth was one-third 
greater than Ragsdale whole milk 
standard for same age; 10% mors 
than calves on milk replacer with- 
out Hidrolex. 


High and readily available energy is 
one obvious explanation for the amaz- 
ing growth impetus that Hidrolex 
gives feeds. Its simple sugars pour 
energy into the bloodstream at an ex 
tremely rapid rate. Increased palata- 
bility imparted to the ration by Hidro 
lex is also a factor in increasing feed 
efficiency and in health protection 
All young animals have a “‘sweet 
tooth’. The simple sugars in Hidrolex 
are two to five times as sweet as ordi 
nary milk sugar. Hidrolex increases 
feed intake for fast growth and keep 
sick livestock or poultry eating so th 
have a good chance for recovery 
Hidrolex is the exclusive discovery 
of Consolidated Products Compan 
and is currently available in the firm 


feeds... Kaff-A milk replacer for 


calves, Sparx, Sow Emulsion and Pig 
Emulsion for hogs and Semi-Solid **I 
Emulsion for poultry. Other manu 


facturers are adding Hidrolex a 
ingredient to their commercial feed 
For complete research data ot 
Hidrolex, and information on how 
can secure its benefits for your feedit 
program write Consolidated Produ 
Company, Danville, I] 


Calf on left is standard Ragsdale we 


eight week Ha ned 
Calf on right is average of groups fed 
Kafl-A with Hidrolex; ha uned one-third 
Ib. more per day 
1952 
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your farm? 


These representative Rilco barns are 
inexpensive to build and maintain—and 
laminated rafters have enormous strength. 
Look them over—then see your lumber 
dealer, or write for free barn catalog. 


RILCO TYPE 1—Rafter is continuous from foun- 
dation to roof ridge, for extra strength and fast 
erection. Baled hay capacity 3.03 tons ve foot of 
length in 34° width. Widths from 30’ to 40’. 


RILCO TYPE 2—Laminated rafters anchored to 
joists and plate on masonry wall. ideal dairy barn, 
with lor pee brace-free mow space. Baled hay capac- 
ity 3.03 tons per foot of length in 34’ width. 


RIULCO TYPE 76—Post-free loafing barn. Tied arches 
spaced 8’ o.c., on poles, posts or masonry sidewalls. 
Spans 30’, 36", 40’, 0" Easily adapted to any 
use. Cost less than ony other permanent barn. 


RILCO TYPE 4—Similar to Type 2 but with larger 
mow capacity—4 tons baled hoy per foot of length 
in 34° width, 


RILCO TYPE 50—One-story post-free barn, easily 
partitioned for a variety of uses. Spans from 24’ 
to 60°. Arches con be placed on masonry sidewalls 
similar to Type 2. 


2509 First National Bank Blidg., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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nearly all of them were. 
Opportunities in agricultural occupa- 
tions. As the requirements for invest- 


| ments in farms and equipment increased, 
| the opportunities of young men to engage 
in full-time, commercial farming de- 


creased. In some parts of the country, 


| few except the relatives of farm owners 
| could hope to acquire farms, either as 
| owners or renters. 


Cooperatives Increase 


The cooperative movement and gen- 
eral farmers’ organizations. The strug- 
gling cooperative movement, which 
Hoover had sought in 1928 to aid, had 
become man-size by 1953 with help from 
the government that Hoover had never 
contemplated. By 1952, the total number 
of agricultural cooperatives was 10,035 
and the total business done by them had 
mounted to $8,726,000,000. General farm- 
ers’ organizations became large and in- 
fluential. 

Farm living conditions. Perhaps the 
greatest change was in the way farmers 
lived. Better roads, improved communi- 
cation, increased use of mechanical de- 
vices, available electricity, better schools, 
and other developments combined to 
swing the balance in favor of farm living 
and against city living. Hundreds of 
thousands of farm homes became as 
modern and convenient as the better 
homes in the cities. 

Prospects for Agriculture. As the era 
closed, farmers faced the prospect of 
feeding an additional 2,500,000 persons 
per year and a probable population of 
190,000,000 by 1975. If present production 
per acre were continued, 7,500,000 acres 


| of new land would be needed annually, 
| but there was no new land. 


Changes in Publie Schools 


The American public school, always a 


| changing institution, underwent acceler- 


ated change from 1928 to 1953. Expendi- 
tures for the public schools were nearly 
doubled. There was about a 50 percent 
increase in enrollments in public high 
schools. 

The enrollment of adults in the public 
schools grew to about five million; nearly 
as many adults as secondary school pupils 
were enrolled. Evidence of growth and 
change in public education was to be 
found in 1953 in almost every com- 
munity in new school buildings larger 
than those they had replaced and adapted 
to new purposes. 


Schools Revise Studies 


The quarter-century witnessed a re- 
dedication of the public schools to the 
purposes of a free and democratic coun- 
try. Ideals of equality of educational op- 
portunity came much nearer fulfillment. 
The secondary schools were redesigned 
as institutions for all youth of secondary 


school age. More democratic practices 
were employed in school administration 
and in pupil management. Educational 
opportunities were extended to a larger 
part of the population. 

Curriculum revision received much 
attention. The idea that all education 
should be functional outside the schools 


VO-AG BUILDINGS ... many built new ones. 
gained much ground. Adaptations in 
curriculum were made to the new popu- 
lations in secondary and adult schools. 
More consideration was given to indi- 
vidual differences. 


School Districts Are Bigger 


The face of rural education was mark- 
edly changed by the enlargement of 
school districts. In 21 years, from 1932 
to 1953, the number of districts was re- 
duced by 55,500, more than 40 percent 
of the number of districts in 1932. 

Farm people in reorganized districts 
became citizens of districts providing 
high schools and sometimes junior col- 
leges or adult divisions. No longer was 
their influence on public education con- 
fined to the early grades. 

In the latter part of the period, there 
was an awakening of citizen interest in 
public education unparalleled in the na- 
tion’s history. Thousands of citizens’ 
committees interested in the public 
schools were formed, some of them by 
citizens and some by school officials. The 
marked increase in expenditures for the 
public schools since World War II is 
one important index of the growth of 
citizen interest. 


Changes in Public School 
Edueation in Agriculture 


It has been in this environment of 
accelerated change in agriculture and in 
the public schools that agricultural edu- 
cation in the public schools has been de- 
veloping in the past 25 years. 

Departments and enrollments. From 
1928 to 1953, the number of schools 
teaching vocational agriculture increased 
from 4,365 to about 10,000. The total en- 
rollment in high school, young farmer, 
and adult farmer classes increased from 
144,901 in 1928 to 770,403 in 1951. 

Adding to the 1951 enrollments the 
veterans enrolled in classes taught or 
supervised by teachers of vocational 
agriculture, the increase in enrollments 
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from 1928 to 1951 was about 850,000 or 
almost 600 percent. In the same period, 
the percentage of the total enrollment 
consisting of young and adult farmers 
increased from 27 to 58. 


Unfortunately, there has been no cor- 
responding increase in the enrollments | 
of students studying agriculture as a | 
part of their general education. We lack 
even statistics for non-vocational agri- 
culture. 


It has developed here and _ there, 
notably in California. About 100 teachers 
of non-vocational agriculture are em- 
ployed in Los Angeles alone. Generally 
in the country, there has probably been 
little change in the number of schools 
teaching non-vocational agriculture or 
in the number of students enrolled. 

Traditions became entrenched. There 
are many evidences that public school 
education in agriculture has, during the 
past quarter-century, dug itself more 
deeply into some of the ruts dug prior 
to that period. 

The idea that agriculture can be 
taught only with federal aid became | 
more firmly established, though most 
other subjects are taught without federal | 
aid. 

Though the Smith-Hughes Act was | 
designed primarily for out-of-school 
youth and adults and it was only by 
accident that we became engrossed in 
teaching high school boys, we were in 
1953 still spending most of the funds for 
vocational agriculture on the teaching of | 
high school boys. 


| 


Federal Aid Remains | 


Though the Act was designed to en- 
courage states and communities to estab- | 
lish their own programs and it was | 
expected that federal aid would be with- 
drawn, aid is being continued to schools | 
that have been receiving it for 30 years | 
or more. Many of the aided schools con- | 
tinue with their same limited programs. | 

Schools have come to rely unduly 
upon federal and state policies for agri- 
cultural education and many have no 
supplementary policies of their own. 

Adjustments to change inadequate. 
There has been too little adjustment to 
change in agriculture in the past 25 
years. The new international relation- 
ships of agriculture receive too little 
consideration. 

Education about governmental agri- 
cultural policies and the cooperative 
movement is often sidestepped because 
of its controversial nature. 


Limit to Job Education | 


The Smith-Hughes Act sought to pre- | 
pare for “the work of the farm”; much 
of this work has been transferred off the 
farm and into processing, marketing, 
service, and professional occupations. 
But, commonly, the schools have taken 
no responsibility for the preparation of | 
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oh lubricating oils Greases, 
Stock spray and insecticides 


Order your future needs of lubricating oil, greases, 

stock spray and insecticides now —and forget about possible 
price rises in 1954. Sinclair’s Farm Sales Future Orde 

is your protection against future price increases for 1954. 
(Price protection on stock spray and insecticides until 
May 15, 1954.) So, today, phone your local Sinclair 
Representative — tell him when and where you want your 
delivery made — then sit back with another 

worry off your mind. 


Sinclair EXTRA-DUTY Motor Oil 
Sinclair LITHOLINE® Multi-Purpose Grease 
Sinclair STOCK SPRAY and INSECTICIDES 
SINCLAIR OILS 
AND GREASES 
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AS H for YOU 


RAISE 


BROILERS 


SUCCESSFULLY 


1 BROWER 


sv 


256 pages 
liberally illustrated 
NEW BOOK shows you 
how to make MONEY 
growing chickens for meat 


Here is your chance to get into the big 
new $500,000,000 broiler industry . . . grow 
chickens for meat. This new revised edition 
by Dr. Edmund Hoffman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry, University of 
Georgia, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Director 
of Agricultural Extension at University of 
Maryland, answers your questions about 
broilers. 

Facts that mean cash in your pocket are 
included, covering breed selection, capital 
required, growth rate, feed, batteries, dis- 
. in addition to hundreds 
of other important points you need to know 
about broiler production. 


ease control . . 


ORDER your copy now! 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, Box bg-3 
Mount Morris, til. 


Rush me a copy of Successful Broiler Growing, 
revised edition. 


$3.50 enclosed. Send postage prepaid. 


Name 
(please print plainly) 


Address 


Town and State 
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workers for these agricultural but non- 


_ farm occupations. 


| boy born on a 


There has been but slight recognition 
| by the schools of the new army of part- 
time farmers. In many cases, the schools 
seem to be proceeding as though every 
farm could become a full- 
time, commercial farmer, though this 
possibility has long since ceased to exist. 
We still have many schools that have not 
adjusted to the high mechanization of 
the farms. 


|Need More Adult Education 


| YOUNG AND ADULT FARMERS. . 


In many cases, there has been inade- 
quate adaptation to changes in the public 
schools. Though the public schools are 
fast becoming important agencies for 
adult education, some states and many 
schools provide no adult education in 
agriculture except for veterans. 

Though agricultural educators pio- 
neered the use of advisory councils, it is 


. Some- 


times neglected. 


probable that three-fourths of the agri- 
cultural departments of the nation are 
not sharing in the modern use of citizens’ 
committees. Many supervisors, teacher- 


| trainers, and teachers do not yet see the 
| implications for them of the tendencies 


tion of a 
| thought that foundation procedures were 
| in opposition to a tenet of the FFA creed, 


toward more democratic education de- 
veloping in the public schools. 


F.F.A. problems. The Future Farmers 
of America, founded in the first year of 
the quarter-century, proved to be highly 
vital and popular. In many states, voca- 
tional agriculture came to be known as 
the FFA. Many chapters of the FFA 
took on broad programs, requiring much 
teacher time, so that the percentage of 
time given to high school boys, already 
too great in proportion to the time given 
young and adult farmers, was further 
increased. 


Some Question FFA Foundation 


Other difficulties arose with the forma- 
national FFA foundation. Some 


which states: “I believe in less depend- 
ence on begging.” 


Others objected to the use of the FFA 
as an advertising medium for large cor- 
porations and to the preferential treat- 
ment given these corporations because 
of their gifts. 

Accomplishments. Though the schools 
have left undone much in agricultural 
education that they should have done, 
they have also accomplished a great deal. 

Vocational education in agriculture 
has become firmly established in a high 
percentage of the schools that should 
have it. The states and communities are 


FFA FOUNDATION .. 


. some disagreement. 


now contributing more than $3 for each 
$1 of federal aid received. 

Two states (Florida and Utah) have 
entirely withdrawn federal and _ state 
funds for the support of vocational agri- 
culture and many other states have re- 
duced the reimbursements for high 
school work to 20 percent or less. Adult 
education in agriculture, a newer ven- 
ture, still requires liberal federal and 
state support in most states. 


Improve Ag Buildings 

Buildings and facilities for vocational 
agriculture have been vastly improved. 
Teachers are better educated, both be- 
fore and after entering teaching. Re- 
search in agricultural education is slowly 
improving; the U.S. Office of Education 
has listed 1,186 titles of studies in this 
field. 

The organizations of teachers of agri- 
culture are probably the strongest of the 
organizations of teachers in subject- 
matter fields. The National Association 
of Vocational Agriculture Teachers had 
a membership in 1951-52 of 7,623. 

The number of subscribers to the 
Agricultural Education Magazine is ap- 
proximately equal to the number of 
teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
United States. The Future Farmers of 
America has become one of the strongest 
boys’ organizations in the country with 
about 350,000 members. The New Farm- 
ers of America has an additional 35,000 
members. 


Agricultural education in the public 
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schools has won the loyalty of millions 
of students, former students, parents, 
and the elements in 10,000 communities 
which support programs that improve 


these communities. It has the confidence | 


of all the major farmers’ organizations. 

Many of the leaders in public edu- 
cation credit it with setting the pace for 
all education in such respects as func- 
tional education, adult education, adap- 
tation to communities, citizen-participa- 
tion, and teacher education. 

During the past 25 years, much has 
been learned by agricultural educators 
in the schools about living with other 
agricultural educators and with profes- 
sional workers in agriculture. Agricul- 
tural extension and public school agri- 
culture have now lived together for 35 
years in increasing harmony. There have 
been more recent adjustments to the 
newer agricultural agencies. 

One of the greatest factors making for 
cooperation among agencies has been 
the local use of advisory committees for 
agricultural education in the schools, for 
in them are brought together farmers 
interested in all agencies. Where co- 
operation has been effected in com- 
munities, there has been little cause to 
worry about cooperation at state and 
national levels. At these levels, greater 
understanding and cooperation have de- 
veloped. 


Ideals Are Alike 


The greatest factor in the future of | 


agricultural education in the public 
schools is the future of the public schools. 
In many ways, the ideals and practices of 
the public schools have become more 
like those of agricultural education, so 
that the public schools provide far better 
homes for agricultural education than 
they did in 1928. 

Every study of public attitudes toward 
the public schools, and there have been 
many of them involving hundreds of 
thousands of citizens in recent years, 
shows the public to be solidly behind its 
schools. 

This public loyalty to the public 
schools is agricultural education’s great- 
est asset.—End. 
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More ears, fewer husks, faster picking 


Get what you grow! Go into your corn with a New IpEa Picker 
and fill your wagon box quickly with full-grained ears. Watch 
the floating points and low-reaching gathering chains skim along 
the ground, lifting and funneling down corn, tangled and bent 
stalks into the snapping rolls. 


Is your corn damp? Dry? Brittle? Tough? Set your snapping 
rolls accordingly. A wide range of adjustments is available. With 
a New Ipea you're set to get the most ears snapped and delivered 
to the husking rolls. Six floating presser wheels and adjustable 
rolls work together to give you the cleanest husking you've ever 
seen. Shelling is kept to a minimum. What little shelled corn 
there is gets caught by the shelled corn saver and put into the 
wagon box, 


You get this sort of performance at the rate of 8 to 12 
day — day after day, year after year. 


acres a 


Your New Ipea dealer can point out why you get this sort of 
steady, efficient service. See and compare...and you'll know 
why it’s such a good idea to own a NEw IbEa. 


Two-row New Idea Picker picks clean 12 to 18 acres a day. 


| 

EW [pra FA FARM EQUIPMENT 

| COMPANY Corn Pickers & Src apper 

| Dept. B81, Coldwater, Ohio [== | 
Stee! We Boxes 

| Send free folders as checked | 

| [| Manure Spreaders | 
Tractor Mowers 

j Mame | Rakes & Tedders | 

| [| Hydraulic Loaders & | 

Address attachment | 
| 1 go to school 
| County State | farm acres 
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50th Anniversary Farm Demonstration Work 


Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
December 16, 1833—April 1, 1911 


Father of Cooperative Farm and Home Demonstration Work 


Famous Knapp Quotations 


There is only one effective way to reach and influence the 
farming classes, and that is by object lessons. . . . 


Your value lies not in what you can do, but in what you 
can get the other people to do... . 


The power which transformed the humble fishermen of 
Galilee into mighty apostles of truth is ever present and can 
be used as effectively today in any good cause as when the 
Son of God turned his footsteps from Judea’s capital and 
spoke to the way-side children of poverty. ... 


A country home, be it ever so plain, with a Father and 
Mother of sense and gentle culture, is nature’s university, 
and is more richly endowed for the training of youth than 
Yale or Harvard.... 


The home eventually controls the viewpoint of a man; and 
you may do all that you are a mind to in schools, but unless 
you reach in and get hold of that home and change its con- 
ditions, you are nullifying the uplift of the school. We are 
reaching for the home... . 


Mere school teaching merely instructs; it rarely reforms. . .. 
No nation can be great without thrift... . 


Most of the rich men of the United States were born poor. 
They rose above their fellows, not by superior genius, but 
by greater thrift... . 


You can create a love of investigation and give it direction. 
You can enlarge the knowledge of the people in common 
things and thus lay the foundation of common sense . . . 


A great nation is not the outgrowth of a few men o! 
genius, but the superlative worth of a great common peo 


Politeness is the material expression given to human 
kindness. . . . 


From “Select Quotations from Dr. Seaman A. Knapp,” I 
and issued by Texas A & M College. = 
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harm demonstration helps farmers 


Learn By Doing 


The Method of Extension 


By John A. Hannah 


President, Michigan State College 


@ NO METHOD EVER TAUGHT so many has received 
credit from so few as the farm and home demonstration 
technique. 

A demonstration of scientific agriculture on the land by 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp and a Texas farm family a half-century 
ago signaled the birth of what we now know as the Coopera- 
tive Extension program. 

Even though the extension program is nearly 40 years old, 
it is still so new that many persons in our own country do not 
know of its existence, and many of those who do know it do 
not understand it. Yet every day, in industry, in our ele- 
mentary and high schools, and in many walks of life people 
are “learning by doing’—which is the demonstration method 
that Doctor Knapp introduced. 

This great program of education has grown and thrived 
because it served the real needs of people. Those needs 
existed many generations before the Extension Service was 
established. 

Many attempts to satisfy them were made before we finally 
hit upon the idea of taking scientific knowledge directly to 
the farmer on his farm and in his home. There it was 
demonstrated how farm and home problems could be solved 
by the application of well-tested principles. It sounds simple 
now, when its usefulness has been proved 

In all this, we must remember that the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service would not have succeeded had there not been 
the experiment stations to develop new knowledge. 

We at Michigan State College, where the idea stemmed that 
produced the great Land-Grant colleges we know today, can 
look back with pride upon many early exponents of a demon- 
stration idea. 


Many Outstanding Leaders 
Perry G. Holden, a graduate in 1889 when MSC was Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, stands out among other graduates 


John A. Hannah has been president of Michigan State 
College since July 1, 1941, He was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., attended the University of Michigan 
Law School for one year before receiving the Bachelor 
of Science degree from Michigan State College in 
1923. Upon graduation he joined the college staff as 
an extension specialist in poultry, and subsequently 
achieved international recognition in that field. Han- 
nah is a nationally recognized educator and school 
administrator and has achieved an outstanding record 
during his years as president of Michigan State Col- 
lege. At present he is on a year’s leave of absence to 
serve as Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of 
manpower and personnel under U.S. Defense See- 
retary, Charles E, Wilson. 
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Here’s How to Solve Your 
WEED CONTROL PROBLEMS |; 


WEED CONTROL IN 


GENERAL CHEMICAL AMOUNT TO USE TIME OF | REMARKS 
NON-CROP AREAS PRODUCT PER ACRE APPLICATION 
Sodium TCA 50°. Liquid Concentrate 2 to 2': gallons 
Sodium TCA 90°. Powder 12 to 15 pounds 
GRASS SUPPRESSION Sodium TCA 50% Liquid Concentrate 2 to 2' gallons Wiki 
Sodium TCA 90%. Powder 12 to 15 pounds oe set 
GRASS WEED CONTROL Sodium TCA 50% Liquid Concentrate 8 to 23 gallons 
Quack, Bermuda, Johnson, Pora, | 
Crab, ‘Foxtail Japanese Chess Sodium TCA 90° Powder 50 to 150 pounds 
BROAD-LEAFED 2,4-D Amine Weed Killer 


WEED CONTROL 


2,4-D Ester Weed Killer 


2,4-D Low Volatile Ester Weed Killer 


1 to 2 quarts per 100 gallons 
of water 


BROAD-LEAFED WEED 
and GRASS CONTROL 
in Walks, Driveways 
and Similar Places 


40°. Sodium Arsenite Solution 


1 to 2 gallons in 10 gallons 
of water 


2 to 3 quarts in 5 or more 
gallons of water per 100 
square feet (soil treatment) 


GENERAL WEED CONTROL 
Grassy Weeds, Broad-Leafed 
Weeds, Shrubs and Vines 


Formula 7BD 


10 gallons of Formula 7BD in 
150 to 250 gallons of oil 


WOODY PLANTS and 
BRUSH 


2,4-D Ester Weed Killer 


2,4-D Low Volatile Ester Weed Killer 


3 to 4 quarts per 100 gallons 
of water 


Use on Willow 


ble plant 


Elderberry, ( 


Wet all parts of plants th 
wing 


Sumac 


GENERAL BRUSH 
CONTROL 
Foliage Treatment 


Basal and Stump Treatments 
(Dormant Treatments) 


Low Volatile 1'.-?s Brush Killer 
Low Volatile 2-2 Brush Killer 


Low Volatile 2,4,5-T Brush Killer 


Low Volatile 1'3-?5 Brush Killer 


Low Volatile 2-2 Brush Killer 


Low Volatile 2,4,5-T Brush Killer 


1 to 3 gallons 


3 to 4 quarts 


1 to 1'2 gallons in 5'2 gallons 
of fuel oil 


1 to 1'2 gallons in 25 gallons 
of fuel oi! 


%4 to 12 gallons in 25 gallons 
of fuel oil 


Apply when leaves are 
ly formed and plant 
are growing rapidly 


May be applied at any 
tume of the year 


BARK TREATMENT 
(To permit easy removal of bark 


40°. Sodium Arsenite Solution 


Use undiluted 


In late spring or earls 
ummer when sap flow 1 abe 
heavy 


‘ 


WEED 
AND BRUSH 
MILLERS 


and the 


particular weed or brush situats 


jon ener 


Unless 


otherwise stated use 


Consult product labels for precautionary 


untered 


in sufficient water to give 


information before ising products 


For Further Information 


and for reprints of this weed contro! guide in large 22” 
Chemical Field Serviceman or write direct to | 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION KC J 
Ay 


wall chart size, consult your nearest General 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. » sia 


Offices in Principal Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 


— The Right Product for Every Weed Problem 
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STANLEY FILM 
STRIPS ON PLANES 


. expertly designed to help you 
cover the correct use and care of 
Bench Planes. 


An errective presentation of 
essential information on use and 
care of bench planes. Ideal for 
school shop or class room. Fits 
any standard 35 mm. projector. 
Can be shown on screen or wall. 
Complete set of 9 Stanley Film 
Strips available at cost-—-$5.00 per 
set—with free booklet of suggested 
test questions. Order from Stanley 
Tools, Educational Dept. D, Elm 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


{100m 


THE TOOL OF THE woRD YEAR 


For Ort, 


1853 > 
1953 ? 


HARDWARE * TOOLS * ELECTRIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Are Highly Profitable 


They 
Would 
Make 

You 

Money! 


For a list of active Corriedale Breeders, a book- 
let listing the reasons why Corriedales Excel, or 
American Standard of Corriedale Type, 
write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Ave., Columbia, Missouri 


Insist on 


Irrigation Pumping UNITS 


Because they are: 
@ Efficient @ Dependable 
@ Sturdy @ Compact 
@ Flexible in Performance 
Write today for literature to: 
IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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| like Dean Eugene Davenport, Illinois; 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, Cornell; Dean 
| Herbert W. Mumford, Lllinois; Dean 
| Frederick B. Mumford, Missouri, and Dr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

In the state of lowa, Professor Holden 
was an exponent of farm demonstrations 
within a few months after Doctor Knapp 
started the first one in Texas. 

County demonstration farms were de- 
veloped and as early as 1903 Holden had 
worked out the county, state, and federal 
partnership idea of financial support. 
While it differed in some respects, it was 
fundamentally the same general plan 
that is now carried out in the Coopera- 
tive Extension work. 


Communications Help Tell Story 


As we approach the Centennial (1955) 
of this first college to teach agriculture 
as a science, those of us at Michigan 
State College reflect in the past and look 
toward the future—not only of the Land- 
Grant college and extension programs 
but of the demonstration method. 

Aided by modern mass media of com- 
munication, we are better able to show 
and tell the results of the farm demon- 
stration to the public. 

We must remember that the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service is the agency of 
all of the people of the United States— 
rural and urban residents alike—who 
support it with their tax dollars. The 
wonderful thing about it is that all of 
this great machinery is maintained and 
operated, not for the sake of a small 
group or any individual, but for the 
benefit of all the people of the United 
States. 

It is a classic example of people work- 
ing together in order to accomplish a 
good thing which could not be accom- 
plished by all of them working as indi- 
viduals. 


Extension Is Service 


Those of you who are in extension 
work should be proud because it is work 
in service of others. A family helped to 
a better life; a home salvaged from a 
wreck; a boy or girl given an inspiration; 
more food made available for a hungry 
world; a new dignity brought to rural 
living—these are accomplishments which 
may not loom large on the pages of his- 
tory, but they should fill every extension 
worker with a feeling that his work is a 
job worth doing.—End. 


* 


Wrong Answer .. . 


Temperance Lecturer: 
right from nature 


“Here’s an example 
If I put a pail of water 


and a pail of beer before a donkey, which 
will he drink?” 
Tippler: 
Bat 
Tippler: 


“The water.” 
“Of course. Now why?” 
“Because he’s an ass.” 


JAY 
PARTRIDGE 


aw NACAA 


AGENT COMPLETES 39 YEARS—R. 
H. McDougall, Pennsylvania, reports 
that Ross M. Gridley, Pennsylvania 
county agent, had served 39 years before 
retiring July 1. He had been serving as 
county agent in Beaver county. Leon 
Curran has accepted the position as new 
county agent in Beaver county. 


KANSAS AGENT PRINTS CALENDAR 
—Kermit Engle, county agent, Ellsworth, 
Kans., recently sent us a printed calen- 
dar of extension activities in his county 
for the year. The calendar announced 
the 1953 Farm and Family Living Pro- 
gram, and a complete outline of school 
and rural educational programs for agri- 
culture, home economics, and 4-H club 
work. The calendar had been printed 
in the local paper and then additional 
copies were printed on light-weight 
cardboard and distributed throughout 
the county for local people to have as a 
guide of extension meetings being con- 
ducted throughout the year. 

Engle also tells of a silage clinic he has 
conducted the past two years. This past 
year included various tests that were 
conducted on the silage such as moisture, 
nitrogen, and nitrogen free-extract. He 


reports that cattle feeders seem to be 
more feed-value conscious as a result of 
these tests. Anyone interested in similar 
projects can get Engle’s suggestions on 
how his program has been operating. 


Hugh Hopper, left, retired agricultural 
worker, visiting a farm where he laid out the 
first terrace in the county over 35 years ago 
when he was county agricultural agent. Hop- 
per was the first county agent of Walthall 
county, Mississippi. With him are the pres- 
ent county agent, Ansel Estess, center, and 
the present farm owner. 
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PROMOTIONS FOR TWO COUNTY 
AGENTS—Two North Carolina county 
agents recently have accepted positions 
as district agents in the state of North 
Carolina. They are Howard Singletary, 
county agent, Stanley, who will be in 
charge of the southwest district, and M. 
E. Hollowell, county agent, Nash, who 
will be in charge of the northwest dis- 
trict. Each will supervise 17 counties. 


C. D. Christian, R. EK. Hunter, J. D. Hethcoat, 
Troy Jennings, and John Cavender, Arkansas 
county agents, serving chicken barbecue to 
145 extension workers attending the regional 
summer school at the University of Arkansas. 


“MRS. NICK” DIES—We were saddened 
to receive word from H. M. Nichols, 
president of the NACAA in 1947, that 
Mrs. Nichols died July 7. 

She was known as Olive, Olive-Jean, 
or Mrs. Nick to so many people in prac- 
tically all the states that take part in 
NACAA activities. 

Everyone will remember that Nichols 
moved to Panhandle, Tex., to find 
a climate that might be helpful to 
Mrs. Nichols in her trouble with 
arthritis. She was winning this battle. 
She had gained from under 80 to over 
120 pounds. 

However, on July 7, she entered the 
Highland General Hospital for an opera- 
tion which had nothing at all to do with 
her arthritis. She developed what the 
medical profession calls a_ laryngeal 
spasm and they were unable to get air to 
her in time. 

Our sincere sympathy goes to Nick 
and his family at this time.—End. 


Hand Pruner Booklet 


Two booklets, “How to Use and 
Sharpen Pruners,” and “How to Use 
and Sharpen Metal Cutters” are 
available to agricultural leaders. 

As the titles indicate, they give 
information on sharpening these 
tools that are commonly found in 
farm shops and in the individuals 
tool box. 

Agricultural leaders desiring cop- 
ies of these two booklets may write 
to the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Som- 
merville 43, Mass. 


If you're a county agent, Vo-Ag 
teacher, or extension worker, it’s 
your job to solve it. For this is a 
picture of the current “cost-price” 
squeeze that threatens today’s farmer 
with catastrophe and he'll be looking 
to you for an answer. 


His costs are soaring. For ex- 
ample, in 1945 he could raise an acre 
of corn for an average cost of $28.76. 
Today, the average cost for that same 
acre of corn is $48.54. And, as with 
everyone, his living expenses are 


steadily climbing. 


But his income is falling. In 
1951 he received, on an average, 
$1.70 for a bushel of corn. Today he 
gets only $1.56. This same general 
picture is true of his other crops. 


Thus he's caught coming and 
going. Each year the “cost-price” 
squeeze eats deeper into his profits. 
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Can You Solve This Problem? 


And authorities agree the worst may 
be yet to come. 


The only way out for him is to 
get more bushels of corn from each 
acre. To survive, he must get the best 
fertilizer his money can buy. Many 
farmers testify that a carefully chosen 
grade of mixed fertilizer, plus the 
vital push of extra nitrogen in the 
form of Spencer’s “Mr. N” Am- 
monium Nitrate Fertilizer, will often 
double their per-acre yield of corn. 
There’s no better answer to the “‘cost 
price” squeeze, 


To help him and you, why not 
ask for a FREE reprint of our poster, 
“Beat the Cost-Price Squeeze” .. . 
ready to tack on your bulletin board. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 


Executive and Sales Offices 


Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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@ DURING THE FIRST year of pub- 
lication, 1928, countless readers wrote 
to Editor Arch Merrifield commenting 
on his new magazine, Better Farm 
Equipment and Methods. 

Today, of course, that magazine, now 
known to you as Better Farming Meth- 
ods, has completed 25 years of publica- 
tion. 

From the number of letters published 
in 1928, we selected a few from leaders 
who we knew were still active in the 
agricultural leader field. We wrote to 
them, quoting their first letter written in 
1928, and asking for comments today 
We think you will find these letters 
interesting. These letters show that a 
number of workers in this field remain 
there for practically a lifetime. They 
have found not only economic justifica- 
tion for continuing, but have achieved a 
personal satisfaction from their efforts to 
serve their farm people. 

Many of them were vo-ag teachers in 
1928 and have now risen in the ranks to 
become state supervisors and directors. 


From the Rocky Coast of Maine 


1928 

“Believe it will prove valuable to the 
vocational agricultural teachers and would 
appreciate a copy regularly."—John A. 
Snell, vo-ag instructor, Hampden Academy, 
Hampden, Me. 


1953 

“I was interested to receive your com- 
munication in which you request verifica- 
tion that I am the same person who wrote 
the comments published in Better Farming 
Methods 25 years ago. I am very pleased to 
confess that I was responsible for that state- 
ment. 


“It is very pleasing to report at this time 
that Better Farming Methods has more than 
fulfilled its promise as indicated in 1928. 
Over the past 25 years it has been valued 
highly and has been read with a great deal 
of interest by Maine teachers of agriculture. 
I am sure that it has made very valuable 
contribution to our program.”—John A. 
Snell, director vocational agriculture, Maine. 


... to the shores of Delaware 


“Allow me to congratulate you on Better 
Farm Equipment and Methods. It is fine 
for class work. The boys have started a 
club project of each corresponding with 
some other agricultural department in the 
United States. Keep up the good work.”’— 
W. Lyle Mowlds, vo-ag instructor, Bridge- 
ville, Del. 
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( Overing a 2)- year span are these... 


Echoes from Our Readers 


1953 


“Was I surprised to see what I wrote you 
in late 1928. To tell the truth I did more of 
that type of thing then than I do today. 

“Well, it has been good to grow-up to- 
gether in this field of agriculture work and 
I again want to say that your magazine 
Better Farming Methods has always been a 
big help to the agriculture teachers and 
supervisors; and I hope it will always be 
that way. May we both have many more 
years together. Good  luck!”——-W. Lyle 
Mowlds, state supervisor agricultural edu- 
cation, Delaware. 


. . . down to North Carolina 


ip2u 
“This is to express my appreciation of 
your magazine. It is growing better and 
better with each issue.”—D. S. Weaver, agri- 
cultural engineer, N. C. State College of 
Agriculture. 


1953 


“While you probably want a little different 
expression than the one made in 1928, I don’t 
know of any better one than to simply re- 
peat exactly what I said then and date it 
1953. 

“I have always found your efforts to be 
most instructive and helpful. I like the 
style, and I believe that our country agents 
get a great deal from your publication. 

“May your next 25 years be as fruitful as 
the past!"—David S. Weaver, director, North 
Carolina. 


... and on to Pennsylvania 


“I have looked over your publication and 
read it with a great deal of interest. I be- 
lieve it will be a distinct help to our teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture.”—-H. C. Fet- 
terolf, assistant director, vocational educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania 


19453 


“Without a doubt, I must plead guilty to 
writing the letter which you quote in your 
letter. I could have written this letter in 
1928 or before that date, as I am completing 
39 years in vocational agriculture on June 1 
of this year. I have been chief of agricul- 
tural education in Pennsylvania for 37 years. 

“In addition to quoting my letter, you 
may say that I find your magazine in all of 
our departments of vocational agriculture 
throughout the state. From the favorable 
comments of the teachers of agriculture, I 
feel that you are rendering a worthwhile 
service to our teachers in the articles on 
vocational agriculture which you publish.” 
H. C. Fetterolf, chief, agricultural education, 
Pennsylvania. 


. then across broad Ohio 


“I find it one of the most interesting pub- 
lications that comes to my desk. It has a 
very definite service for its readers, is well 


conceived and executed.’—J. H. Lintner, 


vo-ag instructor, Fredericktown, O 


1953 

“I am happy to have you recall to me the 
time of dictating a letter to you back in 1928 
concerning the excellence of your publica- 
tion. 

“I am even happier, however, to state that 
my opinion has not changed in the past 25 
years and I feel that you have made very 
significant progress during that time. 

“It is my observation that colleagues in 
this office read Better Farming Methods al- 
most within an hour after it is received. 


“While all of the contents is of interest I 
find the Washington News in the front of 
the magazine and your editorial in the back 
are particularly interesting and informative.” 

J. H. Lintner, district supervisor for veter- 
ans training, Ohio. 


...+ to the lake country, Wisconsin 


1928 


“The first number of Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods is a credit to you and 
your organization. Incidentally, we had an 
inquiry from a teacher before we saw a 
copy of the first issue.”—F. A. Wirt, J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co 


“Your letter brings back many memories. 
“IT have no reason to that I did 
not write the letter which you quote. This 
appeared in the September, 1928, issue of 
Better Farm Equipment and Methods. 


believe 


“You are to be congratulated on your 25 
years in publishing Better Farming Methods. 
This company has taken space in your pub- 
lication every year, beginning with the Sep- 
tember, 1928, issue. The results from calling 
the attention of your readers to our educa- 
tional motion pictures, slide-films, booklets 
and wall hangers have been very satisfac- 
tory. This we attribute to the excellent 
readership enjoyed by your publication, as 
a result of the great service rendered your 
readers through the educational contents of 
your splendid magazine!”—Fred A. Wirt, 
advertising manager, J. 1. Case Co., Wiscon- 
sin. 


... through Iowa, the corn state 
“I surely appreciate your magazine. It 
fills a long felt need and presents much ma- 
terial which is highly useful in class work.” 
Hampton T. Hall, vo-ag instructor, Charles 
City, Ia. 


1953 
“I must admit to writing the notation in 
1928 which appeared in Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods. At that time, the voca- 


tional agriculture program was 11 years of 
age, 


struggling to determine objectives, 


ie 

he 

on 

7 

} 
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H, nry Forp was born on 


a farm. He was raised on a farm. At 
heart, he remained a farmer all his life. 


He designed the first cars that were 
practical for country roads and farm 
use. He developed trucks that brought 
farmers and their markets closer to 
gether in terms both of time and cost 


He was working on a farm tractor even 
before his automobile business wa 
firmly established. It was his vision and 
oft-stated purpose to do all he could to 
lift the burden of farm labor off the 
backs of men and place it on machines 


How well he succeeded l evidenced by 
the more than two million Ford-built 
tractors which have contributed so no 
tably to the easing and speeding up of 
farm work — and hy the revolutionary 
advancements tractor design and 
manufacturing methods for which le 
Was responsible, 


Thus a deep and sincere interest in 
farming is traditional with the Ford 
Motor Company. 


And, today, we can see still greater op 
portunities for service to farming pratt 
ticularly in the development ol more 
and still better Ways of using eflicient, 


economical tractor power 


Through our new Ford Tractor Divi 
sion, we are now entering into the im 
portant tractor and implement busine 


on a broader scale than ever befor: 


Let’s look ahead together to the day 
when the full possibilities of mechan 
ized farming will be realized: when ma 
chines will handle all the heavy drude 
ery on American farms, and do it 


better, faster and more economicall 


| men FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“HE WHO SERVES AGRICULTURE SERVES ALL MANKIND” 
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Vo-Ag Teachers 
County Agents 
Make GRAIN-GRADING 
and SEED TESTING an 
important part of your 
Educational Program. ~ 


YOU, THE FARMER, THE STUDENT 
and THE COMMUNITY will BENEFIT 


Send for our free 
60-page book “A 
COURSE OF STUDY 
IN GRAIN GRAD- 
ING." It will help 
you get a program 
started. 


BURG! 


758 Converse Bldg. Chicago 6, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 


School bells are ringing again. As you 
start another “big year’, it is well to 
note the accomplishments of agriculture 
| education—50 years of service by Ex- 
tension and the F.F.A. has been organ- 
ized 25 years. Discuss the value of early 
plowing for wheat and the importance of 
complying with “Fly Free Date.’’ Crops 
can pay for storage buildings when the 
buildings permit ‘conditioning’ and 
holding for higher prices. High moisture 
is the most frequent cause of soybean 
deterioration. Damp beans make ideal 
conditions for mold growth and should 
be below 14% moisture when harvested. 
It is unsafe to store beans with more 
than 11% moisture for long periods. Re- 
|} view ways to reduce losses in stored 


| grain (June Reminder). 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM LEVEL 


Buy from the Leading Supplier 
for Grain Inspectors and Seed 
Analysts since 1912. Qualified 
to help you with your problems. 


E PROFITS underAVERAGE 


Accurate, 
Durable 

and Complete 
for Terracing, 


The Bos- 
trom is 
used and en- 
dorsed by 


| Ditching, Irrigat- 
¢ | ing, Tile Drai Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Under ave rage fa rming ing, Grading, divi 1 
give more pro re’ J s T 2 owners 
convert home-grown feeds an Lines, Turn- ‘ 
roughage into meat, milk and | ing Angles every- 
butterfat most economically. A | end etc. where. 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest | 
butte record in world — also 
highest records‘ou twice-a-day milk- | Anyone can Operate a BOSTROM Level by 
| following the'simple direction booklet included 
ave capacious deep body « | 
mammary ve pvelopment of dair | with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
cattle, Their TWO-WAY bargals n- models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
= value plus gre eer oe ab ~ K. | wertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
ealves means greater farm sec | the arantee of satisfaction or . 
nder uncertain world conditions. | on gu money 
Get FREE tacts or subscribe toMEy back, WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 


ing Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 


ing § + and name of our distributor near you. 
0 per yr. 


*Brady Manufacturing Co. 
620 Stonewall St., 8. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


BF-5, 3 So. Glenstone Ave., Springfeld, Mo. 


Fer more Information 


evalue techniques and find its place in the 
public school. Teachers of vocational agri- 
culture needed encouragement and wel- 
comed a means to secure information and 
exchange ideas. 

“Better Farming Methods magazine in its 
name and in the information which it con- 
tained seemed to catch the spirit of the vo- 
cational agriculture program. It was then 
and continues to be “tailor made” for the 
instructor in keeping abreast of develop- 
ments in agriculture. The vocational agri- 
culture program, and through it, countless 
numbers of farm boys, farmers and com- 
munities have directly and indirectly bene- 
fited from your splendid publication. 

“Congratulations upon 25 years of service 
to agriculture in this country, and may you 
continue to serve for years.”—H. T. Hall, 
supervisor, agricultural education, Iowa. 


. . to the prairies of Kansas 


“Am glad to see a paper of this kind 
available for Smith-Hughes schools. Would 
appreciate being placed on your mailing 
list.” —A. P. Davidson, professor, vocational 
education, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


1953 


“It has been my privilege and pleasure to 
receive and use your magazine during the 
past 25 years. Better Farming Methods 
through its leadership articles, editorial 
coverage, and source listings, has been most 
helpful to the workers in the field of vo- 
cational agriculture.”—-A. P. Davidson, head 
teacher trainer, agricultural education, Kan- 
sas State College. 


+ + + pausing in sunny New Mexico 


“Your new magazine is a fine thing and 
can be of great service to vocational agri- 
culture. The exchange of ideas is good, as 
well as the articles written by men who are 
experts in their line.”—J. L. Perrin, vo-ag 
instructor, Salisbury, Mo. 


1953 


“I am guilty of writing the letter from 
Salisbury, Mo., in 1928. 

“I wish to state that I have been im- 
pressed with the progress Better Farming 
Methods has made since its inception. The 
service which your magazine renders lead- 
ers in agricultural education is unique in 
that it serves a variety of interests in the 
field of agriculture but is sufficiently specific 
to be practical for specialists in several fields 
of agriculture. 

“Congratulations on your silver anniver- 
sary. I trust that Better Farming Methods 
will continue to serve agricultural workers 
for many years to come.”—J. L. Perrin, as- 
sistant state supervisor, agricultural educa- 
tion, New Merico. 


. before the final stop, California 


1928 


“I find your magazine a very helpful 
source of practical information and should 
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like copies for my individual use and for 
use in my classes. In a department of four 
instructors and over 100 students, the single 


{ copy does not meet all the demands.” 
a) J. E. Walker, vo-ag instructor, Modesto, 
Calif. 

1953 


“I was quite surprised to receive yout 
letter containing a quotation from a letter 
I wrote to your magazine from Modesto, 
Calif., in 1928. 
“From that date until now I have been a 
constant reader of Better Farming Methods 
i and have found it most helpful in my work, 
both as a teacher and superivsor of voca- 
tional agriculture in the secondary schools 
of California.”"—J. Everett Walker, regional 
supervisor, agricultural education, Cali- 
fornia. 


* 


Knapp Cup To USDA 


On May 8, Virginia A. Knapp, grand- This NEW TRADEMARK now identifies 
daughter of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, pre- ‘ our complete line of Great Old Favorites 


sented to the U. S. Department of Agri- and Fine New Funk’s G-Hybrids 
culture the silver cup that was given 


43 years ago to Dr. Knapp by his co- 


& 


workers in appreciation of his leader- laa 
ship. 

Accepting the cup on behalf of the = 
USDA was Secretary of Agriculture, AS ALWAYS, the farmers of America 
Ezra T. Benson. ° 

The silver cup, shown in the picture, can continue to depend on 


was made by Tiffany of New York from 


FUNK’S G-HYBRID 


for leadership in hybrid corn 


CONSISTENTLY GOOD 
Year after Year 


MOVING PICTURES: 
RESEARCH ACRES, a great new moving picture, 


takes you behind the scenes in corn 


5-STAR breeding; marvelous photography. 16 
mm., sound; 30 minutes. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
®@ The Great Story of Corn, 30 min. 
@ New Things in Corn Farming, 26 min. 


PERFORMANCE 


Rapid Growth 
* Disease Resistance 


* Insect Resistance 
* Drouth Resistance NOTEBOOKS, GUIDES 


* Standability NEW 1954 Corn Data Notebooks 
‘ and Illustrated Corn Guides are 
now ready for distribution. 


At the left is Miss Virginia A. Knapp. 
granddaughter of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, pre- 
senting the silver cup to Ezra T. Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Benson accepted it 
on behalf of the USDA. 


a special design originated by the co- 
workers who presented it to Knapp. | 
Around the top, the cup is decorated 
with rice to commemorate Knapp’s suc- 
cess in building the rice industry of the 
South. 

Around the base, it is decorated with 
corn and cotton, the two staple crops 
of the South, to commemorate the rural 
improvement of agriculture brought 
about through the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Demonstration Work. 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
And Associate Producers of Funk's G-Hybrids 
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MINERAL DEFICIENT 


BARN DIET 


CAN ROB YOU OF 


LIVESTOCK 
PROFITS! 


by 
DEACON 
DOUBLEDAY 


whose expert analy- 
sis of farm conditions 
over Radio Station 
WSYR, Syracuse, is 
valued by New York 


State farmers 


* “Livestock prices suggest utmost 
feeding economies. In the barn, ani- 
mals should receive best quality hay 
and silage to keep down the need 
for grain. Beef breeding cows can 
often get by on hay and silage alone, 
if hay is high in legume.” 

But remember any feed supply 
can be deficient in salt and trace 
minerals essential to health, gain 
and milk production. 

So guard against this by keep- 
ing STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT easily available. 

Blusalt provides salt for the di- 
gestion of protein, carbohydrates 
and fats plus: Cobalt—essential for 
Vitamin B 


appetite, permits maximum body 


guards against loss of 


gains and helps maintain normal 
level of hemoglobin in the blood. 
Manganese—for successful growth, 
reproduction, lactation and bone de- 
velopment. lodine— to help prevent 
simple goiter, lron—essential as part 
of the hemoglobin to every organ 
Copper 


necessary with iron for hemoglobin 


and tissue of the body 


formation. Zine—growth producing 


and a part of enzymes. 


Feed 


STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


For dealer's name 
—or literature, 


write 
INTERNATIONAL 100-Ib. bags 
SALT CO., INC. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 
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Ag Leaders Predict . . . 


The Next 25 Years 


1953 — 


By Byron J. MeMahon 


| Chief, Agricultural Education 


California State Polytechnic College 


@ VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
the next quarter century? 

No prediction can be made for the na- 
tion as a whole, for we are witnessing 
great shifts in population and great 
changes in the occupation of farming. 

My own state California must 
absorb more new families each day than 
were dreamed of at the frantic height of 
the Gold Rush—a new “city” of 7,000 
must be created each week. Under such 
an impact, our large farms must produce 
more food by better farming—our small 
farms are being subdivided out of exist- 
ence, 


in 


of 


Classes Will Expand 


In the next 25 years, we plan for a 
stable “core” of 12,000 to 14,000 stu- 
dents in full-time vocational agriculture 
classes, plus a growing number of semi- 
vocational students or those preparing 


1953. — 


By R. H. Musser 


Regional Director 


| Soil Conservation Service 


@ BENEFITTING BY OUR experiences 

in soil and water conservation dur- 
ing the past two decades, I have every 
reason to believe we will have practically 
completed the basic job within the next 
25 years. 

The American public has realized that 
conservation of our soil and water re- 
sources, while making full and proper 
use of them, is basic not only to main- 
taining a high standard of living but also 
to our very existence. 

About 20 percent of the job is well 
done now. Another 20 percent is partly 
done. The last 60 percent will be the 
hardest to accomplish. Even so, the 
stage is set to pyramid past accomplish- 
ments in the next 25 years. 

First, the widespread interest by farm- 


For more 


Vocational Agriculture 


Soil Conservation 


1978 


for related work. 

Much of the handling of farm com- 
modities, once done on the farm, is now 
a specialized off-farm occupation. Much 
of the service once performed by farmers 
for themselves, is now by men 
with related training; and nowhere has 
this been developed to a greater degree 
than in California. 


done 


School Farms to Expand 

I foresee in each high school serving 
rural both and non- 
vocational courses, expansion of 
school farms to provide practical self- 


areas, vocational 


an 


owned projects and work experience for 
boys whose goal is productive agricul- 
ture but whose homes are in suburban 
or even city areas. 

There be greater with 
colleges offering technical and profes- 
sional work, quite likely a re-evaluation 
of our concept of the totally “terminal” 
nature of vocational agriculture. 

I see a greater challenge in the next 
quarter century to meet these changes.— 


End 


must liaison 


1978 


businessmen, industry, schools, 
radio, press, and others, each one want- 
ing to do his part, is important now and 
will be more important during the next 
25 years. 


ers, 


Second, there are nearly 2,500 soil 
conservation districts in the country. 
Soil conservation districts exemplify 


farmer leadership and farmer manage- 
ment of the soil conservation program, 
with grassroots direction and authority. 

The district move- 
ment has come of age and speaks for it- 
self. 


important role in future progress. 


soil conservation 
Districts will play an increasingly 
Dis- 
tricts are people and their objectives are 
sound. 

Third, through research and expe- 
rience, much advancement will be made 
in technology and its application. Not 
only must we maintain our soil produc- 
tivity, but we must increase production 
if we are to keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demands of our population. 

These demands will be met by efficient 
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Here’s the fertilizer you always wanted! 


FARMERS have been asking for a new and better fertilizer designed for 
today’s crops and today’s farming methods. ARCADIAN® 12-12-12 Is the 
answer! Produced by an entirely new process of chemical blending and 
granulation, this modern fertilizer offers you many superlative advantages: 
Every pellet is a complete fertilizer containing 12% nitrogen, 12/7 phos- 
phoric acid and 12% potash, the balanced ratio recommended by leading 
experiment stations. 
It contains no filler. Nothing but high-quality plant food materials are put 
into ARCADIAN 12-12-12. It contains calcium, sulphur and other minot 
elements. 

It’s rich in nitrogen, the growth clement! ARCADIAN 12-12-12 contains 
four times as much nitrogen as 3-12-12. About half the nitrogen is quick- 
acting nitrate and the remainder is long-lasting ammonia, for graduated 
feeding of crops. 
Non-caking and non-dusting. ARCADIAN 12-12-12 stays in excellent con- 
dition for long periods in dry storage. Uniformly-sized granules are tree- 
flowing in all types of fertilizer distributors — grain drills, corn planters 
and airplanes. 
ARCADIAN 12-12-12 is an excellent fertilizer for corn, small grains, pastures, 


fruit, truck and other crops. Ask your County Agent! Use it this fall! 


Packed in easy-to-lift, 80-pound bags, ARCADIAN 12-12-12is the modern 
fertilizer you asked for! See your fertilizer dealer! Place your order early! 


P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio Telephone: tronton 8-4366 
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in Canada: Dominion Chain Company, 


ALL-SEASON, ALL-JOB 
FARM TRACTOR CHAINS 


@ Swivel-ended, case-hardened cross 
chains are teamed up with massive 
non-kinking side chains to produce 
the tractor tire chains farmers de- 
manded—the new all-purpose WEED 
ROTO-GRIP. Here are a few reasons 
why ROTO-GRIPS get farmers into 
the fields earlier in the spring—per- 
mit them to work later in the fall: 
Constant traction on mud, snow, 
ice or frozen ground—cross chains roll 
to crown of tread, stand out sharply, 
add traction where tire grips best. 
One chain for every job — plowing 
under slippery cover crops, moving 
equipment from muddy fields, clearing 
snow from lanes and driveways, etc. 
No balling or tightening on the 
tire—self-cleaning. 

Easy to put on—flexible, easy to 
handle—no adjusters or tighteners 
needed. 


Ltd., Niagara Fails, Ontario 


WEED 
FARM 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


CHAINS 


TRACTOR / 


use of our facilities and full cooperation 
of responsible agencies, organizations, 
and individuals having a major respon- 
sibility in soil and water conservation. 


Recognize Land Value 


Fourth, there will be even greater 
recognition of land capabilities as a 
sound and scientific basis for determin- 
ing not only land values but also estab- 
lishing a more equitable tax base. 

Fifth, people are working together in 
groups; neighbors, communities, and 
watersheds where common interests and 
common problems are recognized. Much 
more can and will be done by farmers 


Be 


. conservation will control them 


FLOODS... 


themselves during the next 25 years 


_ when given the necessary research, edu- 


cation, technical, and credit assistance 
which they themselves cannot provide. 
Sixth, soil conservation, when properly 


1953. 


By A. G. Kettunen 
State 4-H Club Leader 


| Michigan 


_@ ON THE BASIS of the growth and 


development of the 4-H club program 
since its establishment in 1914 with the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act, one can 
predict a bright future for the work of 


| the 4-H clubs in the 25 years which lie 


ahead. 

More attention will be given by the 
Extension Service for the training of 
personnel whose responsibility it is to 
work with youth throughout the nation. 


| This in itself will mean much to the de- 
| velopment and effectiveness of the 4-H 


program in the next 25 years. 
There is an increasing demand on the 
part of people living in the urban areas 


4-H Club Work 


and fully applied by the farmers, pays 
handsome returns. This forecasts greater 
agricultural prosperity for the future. 

Soil conservation is basic as a first and 
important step in flood damage preven- 
tion. It keeps the soil on the farm where 
it belongs. It keeps necessary water on 
the farm and provides for orderly dis- 
posal of the surplus water. 


Water Management Important 


Seventh, I believe the part soil con- 
servation plays in water management 
and reduction of flood damages will be 
universally accepted during the next 25 
years. There will be a greater under- 
standing of mutual watershed problems 
and watershed controls and management 
will become as important, whether you 
are buying a farm, locating a new fac- 
tory or laying out a sub-division, as 
water rights are today in the west. 

Eighth, we will be taking a better long- 
time look at how to meet our conserva- 
tion needs and develop a long-time, ef- 
fective plan for meeting them. 


Conservation to Advance 


Ninth, with the background of under- 
standing, experience, and accomplish- 
ment of the past 20 years as a founda- 
tion, I predict at least a 300 percent 
advancement in the application of soil 
and water conservation during the next 
25 years. 

We need make no apology for the ac- 
complishments of the past 20 years. We 
need to move much faster, that is true. 
But, we are well tooled to do just that. 

That’s how my conservation eyes see 
the next 25 years.—End 


— 1978 


of the country to make 4-H applicable 
to the needs of urban youth. One can 
see a great development in this area. 

The field of conservation, both from 
the standpoint of the conservation of our 
natural and human resources offers an 
unlimited field for the expansion of 4-H 
activities. Much will be done in this 
area in the next 25 years. 

The training and recognition of volun- 
teer local 4-H leaders who represent, in 
my thinking, the most important part of 
the 4-H club program will become in- 
creasingly important. Without the local 
volunteer leadership, 4-H clubs cannot 
exist and hence they cannot expand 
without additional leadership. 

There will be added support to the 4-H 
club program by business organizations 
and interested individuals through es- 
tablished organizations like the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
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b Work, the National 4-H Club Founda- 
bi tion, and the many foundations and or- 
| ganizations which are being developed 
by states in behalf of the state 4-H club 
i program within their states. 
There will be a need for extension to 
make many adjustments and changes in 
i the present 4-H club program because of 
the drastic changes taking place in the 
homes and the farms of the nation. We 
are in a mechanized era and will be more 
so in the next 25 years; 4-H needs to 
keep pace with this development in all 
its aspects. 
In the next 25 years there will be a 
tremendous advance in the establish- 
ment of 4-H club work in most coun- 


tries of the world. Tc seed that is now | 
being sown throughow' these nations will 
mean that in the nex: 25 years 4-H will | 
be an International }:ogram on a very 
effective basis. 

There is every indication of that be- 
cause of the interest t..at is exhibited by 
people who are visiting our countries. 

The 4-H horizons are ahead of us. 
Much can be done in the next 25 years to 
expand and make more effective the 
work of the 4-H clubs nationally and 
internationally. For one who has been 
active in the program for the past 36 
years, the future looks very bright in- 
deed.—End 


1953. — Future Farmers of America — 1978 


By W. T. Spanton 
National FFA Adviser 


@ NOT MANY OF US who were on 
hand in 1928 when the national or- 
ganization of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica was formed would have dared to 
predict the brilliant future that was in 
store for the organization, or the great 
advances that would be made by 1953. 
During this anniversary year we can 
look back with justifiable pride for the 
past achievements, but, just for fun, 


let’s take a look at what the next 25, 


years may have in prospect. 


Must Forge Ahead 


One thing is certain: FFA and voca- 


tional agriculture must forge ahead. 
There is no resting place. Yesterday’s 
goal, accomplished, must be _ today’s 


starting point. Any organization that 
seeks to rest on the laurels of its past 
accomplishments soon finds itself in the 
position of the farmer who does a fine 
job of spring plowing and planting, then 
puts up his tools. The weeds soon take 
over the corn. 

The program of vocational education 
in agriculture was born of a need to 
provide practical training in farming to 
boys who would be the farmers of the 
future. Success of vocational agricul- 
ture in the last 35 years has come about 
through the fulfillment of that need. 

Is it not logical, then, to look at the 
needs of the future in setting our course 
for the things that must be accomplished 
during the next 25 years? 


Still Need Farm Training 

The need for training farm boys in 
agriculture is still here. It is a more 
pressing need today than it was in 1917 


| 
FFA GOAL ... better American farmers | 


when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed. | 
All of the great advances in farming 
practices that have been put into use in 
recent years demand more skill and 
managerial ability in the farmer. New 
practices are being developed and put 
into use so fast that today’s most mod- 
ern farmer, unless he changes with the 
times, will be hopelessly out of date in 
10 years. 

We hear a lot these days about the 
“Fifth Plate,” and the fact that a steadily 
decreasing number of farmers must gear 
their production to meet the needs of a 
steadily increasing population. We are 
told that farmers will meet the new pro- 
duction demands by increased use of 
fertilizers, more efficient crops and live- 
stock, greater mechanization, use of 
supplemental irrigation, and so on. 


Farmers Need Education 


Too little has been said about the edu- 
cational needs of those farmers. We 
know that it takes about 130,000 new 
farmers every year just to replace those 
who retire, or otherwise leave the farm. 

From the size of the task that is laid 
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a l6mm sound Movie 
in Color 
Running Time: 25 mins 
FOR FREE LOAN! 


A dramatic, compelling motion 
picture for every farmer 
who is forced to use obsolete, 
worn-out roads to get his 
produce to market, 
.. How farm communities can 
secure their rightful share 
of funds to repair, rebuild 
and expand farm roads 


Better farm roads mean 
a better America! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please send the free-loan film “HIGH- 
WAYS AND BYW AYS, USA” for our 
tise on (date preference ei: 

Ist 2nd 3rd 

Name 
Organization 
street/RFD 
City State 


‘Showings limited to communities of 
less than 10,000 population. ) 


Please send folder 
“PREE FILMS FOR FARM GROUPS” 
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A Head — Broad; face short. 

B Hump — Ample in size, di- 
rectly on top of shoulders, 
moderate in thickness. 

C Back and Loin — Broad and 
level from hump to hooks. 

D Rump —Long, wide, nearly 


level. 
E Thigh — Broad, thick, full 
and deep. 


F Legs — Moderately short, 
straight and squarely 
placed. 


BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


prinklers 


Forecast local showers when you want them, 
where you want them, with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers, They're engineered to provide 
even distribution of water at less cost, less 
labor, and are famous the world ‘round for 
their faultless operation. 


To stop erosion and for higher crop yield, 
let Rain Bird solve your irrigation problems. 


Our research and planning 
department is at your service 
Write today without obligation 


NATIONAL 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


1633 WEST LAKE ST., PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 
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,out for them, we know that they will 


need to be highly trained farmers, intel- 
ligent, with a sound background of prac- 
tical experience. Moreover, they will 
need to have begun their preparation for 
farming at an early age, including the 
building of farming programs that lead 
toward successful establishment. 

The program of vocational education 


|in agriculture is the only program that 


has ever been developed to offer prac- 
tical, systematic agricultural instruction 
to farm boys on a mass basis, and at the 
same time offer opportunities and en- 


VO-AG 
increase 


TEACHER 


responsibilities will 


couragement for the boys to build to- 
ward establishment in farming. 

Should we not, then, expect that in the 
normal course of American development 
the vocational agriculture program will 
continue to expand until it supplies the 
need for new farmers? 


Departments Will Increase 

I believe that within the next 25 years 
departments of vocational agriculture 
will be established in 15,000 rural com- 
munities, and that the annual enrollment 
of all-day students in those schools may 
exceed 600,000. 

Since vocational agriculture and the 
Future Farmers of America organiza- 
tion are so interrelated, I believe that 
membership in the FFA will continue to 
increase until it passes the half-million 
mark. 

FFA has been in its formative years, 
even to this date. The future will see 


| better use of the FFA in helping farm 


boys develop their talents in leadership, 
awakening their senses of civic respon- 
sibility, and stimulating them to work 
and study harder toward success in their 
chosen occupation of farming. 


FFA to Get More Notice 

Along with a more effective program 
will come greater recognition. The FFA 
has enjoyed ever-increasing recognition 
from the press and radio during recent 
Business 
from the local grocery 


years. and industrial firms, 
stores to giant 
corporations, have begun to take inter- 
est in the work that FFA is doing and to 
lend their support to the program. 

Much more cooperation of this type 
future. State 
and national leaders, many of whom may 
come from the ranks of FFA, will show 
more and more interest in Future Farm- 
ers as the organization develops 


may be expected in the 


There will be problems to face, of 
course. The fact that I am confident of 
the future does not in any way allay my 
belief that all of us continue to 
work to bring about that success 

We have the the 
leadership and are developing more; and 
there is need for th 


must 


program: we have 
things that voca- 
tional agriculture and FFA can offer. 


Leaders to Write Future 

I am not enough of a fatalist to be~ 
lieve that the written. We 
who are the leaders and members of the 
FFA today, and those who will come 
after us, must write it 


future is 


The greatest inspiration that has come 
to me in my many 
the FFA has been 


the organization’s young leaders 


years of work with 
association with 
Each 
year as we get to know a group of na- 
tional FFA officers we marvel at their 
competence and wonder we'll 
ever find more like them. 


my 


where 


The young men developing today in 
the vocational agriculture and FFA pro- 
gram the farmers, the vocational 
agriculture teachers, and the farm or- 
ganization leaders of tomorrow. 

They are the basis for my faith in the 
future, not only of FFA, but of all Amer- 
End 


are 


ica. 


| 
1953 — County Extension Service — 1978 


| 


ny Ed Bay 


Illinois Farm A 'viser 


@ IT IS INDEED a privilege and a spe- 
cial hono to try to present some 
thoughts on behalf of county agricultural 


| agents regarding what might be foreseen 


For more information from advertisers circle 


in our field of endeavor during the next 
quarter century. 

However, I do not feel that it is pos- 
sible for anyone to see into the future 
predict future develop- 
ments in extension service programs. 

Before attempting to look ahead 2) 
years, I think we might look back 5 
years to 1903 when Dr. Seaman A 
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Knapp established educational demon- 
strations on farms near Terrell, Tex. He 


worked cooperatively with farmers and 
their organizations, with representatives 
; of the Land-Grant College, and with 


businessmen. 


Advice for Teachers 

In one of his talks he said: “Our 
greatest need being a wide knowledge of 
common things, the teacher who really 
enters into country life and seizes its 
opportunities for developing the re- 
sources of the country, for increasing the 
harvests, improving the landscapes, 
brightening the homes, and flooding the 


FARMERS . .. they'll be better educated 


people with knowledge of helpful things, 
will never want for friends nor for places 
to teach. How joyfully will such a 
teacher be welcomed!” 

These words of Dr. Knapp are just as 
true now as when originally spoken. 
They can be particularly helpful to 
county agents in getting the proper per- 
spective for the future. 


Farming Has Changed 

We have come a long way since 1903. 
Farming methods have changed a great 
deal, particularly because research has 
brought tremendous changes in the basic 
knowledge which can be directly applied 
to farming. 

County agents, serving as agricultural 
interpreters, have formed the connecting 
link between research and experimental 
data on the one hand, and the farmer 
ind his family on the other. During 
‘ecent years, other agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals have come into the 
field of agricultural education. 


County agents, in the main, have 
worked hard trying to coordinate the 
various programs of the other agencies 
nd organizations to serve the best in- 
terest of the farmer and his family, as 
vell as of the land itself, and of the agri- 
ultural industry as a whole. 

But people have not changed basically, 
ior has there been any significant 
hange in the need for factual informa- 
on pertaining to many types of agri- 
utural production, processing, market- 


These Koppers Posts 


Are 43 Years Old 


@ Mr. J. W. Schultz of Grenada, Mis- 
sissippi recently told us, ““My grand- 
father installed these Koppers Posts in 
1910. A check proves they're still good!” 

Long service life like this, however, 
is not surprising when you consider 
Koppers pressure treatment process. 
Strong, sound wood, cut to size, is 


placed in a pressure cylinder. Creosote 


is then forced deep into the fibers. All 
of the wood, right down to the heart 
wood, is treated to resist the attacks of 
rot and termites 

Koppers Pressure-Treated Posts sav: 
time, labor and money. You can recom 
mend them with confidence. For mors 
information, or to learn where they are 


sold in your area, please write to us 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


__||| KOPPERS 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 


Book Headquarters for 
Vo-ag. Depts.; Veteran 
Trainers; Co. Agents, etc. 
because 
Our terms cannot be matched; 
Anywhere. 

Our New Catalog has been 
mailed out. If you did 
not receive one, Jet us 
know at once. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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One Installation 
after another! 
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Performance, ease of installation, 
soundless operation and lower operat- 
ing costs have made Fairbanks-Morse 
Deep Well Submersible America’s most 
wanted pump! 

Its motor and pump are water lubri- 
cated as both operate submerged. No 
rods, jets or shafts are used. The pump 
is suspended from the service pipe— 
the only pipe in the well casing. It 
never needs priming. There are no 
motor or pump noises. If water level 
falls, add another length of pipe. 
Delivers up to 720 gph at a 300-ft. 
setting. 

For additional information, write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ nome worth remembering when you want the best 


WATER SYSTEMS © GENERATING SETS © MOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS © MAGNETOS © PUMPS * MOTORS 
SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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Beautiful, Authorized 


4 WALL AND 
DESK CALENDARS 
THE CALENDAR BUY OF THE LAND 


Gettier-Montanye offers 4 different de- 
signs in wall hangers and mounts. 
Calendars with proven appeal and es- 
tablished standing in all farm com- 
munities. 

Exclusive designs that will promote 
goodwill for you by promoting interest 
in the work of the 4H Clubs of America. 
Features: the 4-H Club Emblem, 4-H 
Creed and 4-H achievements in scien- 
tifle breeding, stock raising, hand 
craftmanship, cattle judging, food pres- 
ervation, poultry production and home- 
making arts. 

Here is the calendar buy of the land, 
sold to one advertiser on exclusive fran- 
chise in each community. 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE 


Write for Free beautiful metal desk 
ealendar with 4-H Emblem and other 
information. 


'GETTIER-MONTANYE, Inc. 


Direct Appeal Advertising 
GLYNDON MARYLAND 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BREED 
Select Columbia rams for 
superior lambs and wool. 


1953 National Columbia Show and Sale 
October 5-6—Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Aima Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315 Logan, Utah 


Book For Poultry Raisers 


“A. B.C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune. A 
complete guide for beginner or expert. 
By means of many photographs, dia- 
grams, and non-technical instructions, 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well 
illustrated. Price $3.00 
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ing, and utilization. There is still great 
need for community development, the 
training of our youth for citizenship, and 
the ever present need for leadership 
training. 

In the paragraphs which follow, I will 
attempt to outline what I believe may 
be some of the outstanding possibilities 
in the future development of county 
agent work. 


1. Personnel Will Grow 


There are encouraging signs that ex- 
tension work in general, and the work 
of county agents and farm advisers in 
particular, has the respect and support 
of both farm people and the general 
public. 

New demands for broader extension 
programs have developed in practically 
all counties and states. To fulfill these 
demands and opportunities, increased 
finances and additional trained personnel 
will be needed. County agents should 
be preparing to meet their responsibil- 
ities of administering expanded pro- 
grams. 


2. Re-examine Extension Program 


County agents should, in the very near 
future, with the help of local farm 
people: 

(a) Re-examine the county extension 
program of work to be sure that it is 
properly filling the needs of both the 


FARM MEETINGS .. 


. need strengthening 


agricultural interests of the county, and 
of the farm people of the county; 

(b) be sure that the extension pro- 
gram is properly coordinated with the 
over-all agricultural program of the 
county; and 

(c) be sure that proper publicity and 
information is provided regarding the 
extension program of work, its avail- 
ability to all, and the close connection 
with the Land-Grant College, as well as 
relationships with other agencies and 
organizations. 


3. Education Will Be Needed 


Farmers of the next quarter century 
will, on the average, be far better edu- 
| cated and informed on technical agricul- 
_ tural matters than were their fathers and 
| grandfathers. If you accept as a fact 
| this statemen', then it follows that coun- 


ty agents must of necessity be better 
educated and better equipped to meet 
the increased responsibilities of the job. 

Individual county agents who do not 
continue to take advantage of every op- 
portunity for professional and self im- 
provement, may live to regret it. 

New agents must come better prepared 
for the job than many of the past and 
present generation. 

State extension administrators will of 
course keep themselves, and their staffs, 


f 


COUNTRY STORE... marketing was simple 
not only abreast of the times, but will 
provide both adequate training programs 
for those already in the service, and for 
those who expect to take up extension 
work as a vocation. 


4, Extension Has Opportunities 

Great opportunities have been given 
extension workers in the fields of educa- 
tion and information. In the span of a 
few years, 4-H club work has become 
recognized as the outstanding organized 
program of out-of-school youth training 
for good citizenship in the world. 

County agents and others responsible 
for the direction and administration of 
youth programs on the local and state 
level must work hard at the job of “Mak- 
ing the Best Better.” They must main- 
tain a coordinated program, with 4-H 
club and older youth programs as a part 
of the over-all extension program, work- 
ing with the farm family as a unit. 


5. Develop Spiritual Leadership 


Many county agents and farm advisers 
have been great spiritual and inspira- 
tional leaders in their communities, as 
well as being leaders in the field of adult 
and youth education. 

County agents of the future, like those 
of the past, will fall far short of their 
opportunities if they fail to provide soul- 
satisfying inspiration, as well as mind- 
satisfying educational information. 


6. Disseminate Policy Information 


Agricultural leaders have recognized 
for some time that extension has both 
responsibilities and opportunities in the 
field of public policy information. This 
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is particularly true from the standpoint 
of making available basic information so 
that farm people will have a better 
understanding of the economic principles 
concerned with many public policy mat- 
ters, including agricultural programs. 

Many county agents have already per- 
formed valuable service in this field, but 
much more needs to be done, and much 
needs to be done with groups of citizens 
other than farmers, too. 


7. Efficiency Must Increase 

It is probably safe to prophesy that 
increased efficiency will be necessary if 
most farmers to survive the next 
decade or This will not only be a 
challenge to the initiative and enterprise 
of farmers, but will mean that county 
agents must of necessity become even 
more proficient in encouraging and 
teaching sound farm management prin- 
ciples. 


are 


So. 


8. Strengthen Our Communications 
In many we will need to 
strengthen our lines of communication 
with the people of our communities, 
particularly with farm people. 

A number of things might be men- 
tioned in this connection, including the 
use of many and varied forms of visual 
education not excepting the old but tried 
and true “demonstration” method. The 
value of using several different methods 
of communication has been well estab- 
lished. 

Undoubtedly, we will have to work 
harder at the job of providing both con- 
structive and interesting county and 
community meetings. In addition, we 
must sell the adult leadership in our 
counties on the importance of commu- 
nity organization, partly as a vehicle of 
individual expression, and partly to 
create opportunities for the development 
of leadership, both of adults and of 
youth. 


cases, 


Keep These Points in Mind 

In conclusion, we should keep in mind 
that as we develop extension programs, 
we should be definitely concerned to see 
that: 

(1) We have the active cooperation 
and help of the best rural leadership in 
the county: 

(2) that programs largely de- 
veloped by farm people to meet the 
needs and interests of the people of the 
particular area involved; 


are 


(3) that we carry on an effective in- 
formational and educational program, 
based on the program of work as de- 
veloped, both on a long-time and short- 
time basis; and 

(4) that we aid in the development of 
rural citizenship, and leadership, that 
will be of increasing value to the various 
communities, counties, states, and to our 
nation for the years ahead.—End 
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Farm Sho 


Farm Mechanics During the Past 25 Years 
and Our Future Opportunities 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THERE HAVE BEEN decided 
changes in the teaching of farm me- 
chanics during the past 25 years. 

Prior to 1928 there was practically no 
power equipment in the shops. Most of 
the equipment was for woodworking 
alone. There was a set of woodworking 
tools for each three or four boys in the 
class. Other classes also used the same 
tools. 

Then there were some schools that had 
just a few woodworking tools and a 
small assortment of other hand tools. 
The projects constructed and skills de- 
veloped were mostly in wood. 


Neglect Farm Mechanics 


The time devoted to farm mechanics 
was seldom more than 25 percent. The 
farm mechanics activities were usually 
performed in the cellar room of the 
school building during the spring and 
fall months. School boards usually set 
up a revolving fund of about $25 for 
supplies for the year. There was little 
reference material available. 

The teachers had little or no college 
training in farm mechanics. 

Today the vo-ag building costs from 
$30,000 to $125,000 compared to $1,800 in 
1928. The shop equipment would not 
average over $300 per department then, 
now it costs from $8,000 to $15,000 to 
equip a farm mechanics shop to meet the 
minimum needs of the all-day young 
farmer and adult groups of today. 

That looks like a big increase but let 
us not forget the number of tractors in- 
creased from 600,000 to 4,100,000 since 
1928. The tractor is a good index ma- 
chine since it is the main source of farm 
power. Equipment increased in about 
the same proportion because a tractor is 
of little use without equipment. 

A much larger percentage of the proj- 
ects today are made of metal than in 
1928. Welding that was done in the 
forge is now done with are or gas welders 
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MAKESHIFT ... At first, any place would 
do for farm mechanics. 


in an easier and quicker method. Many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in parts 
have been saved by welding, plus mil- 
lions of dollars saved in crops, by the 
speed accomplished by welding, over 
dismantling and installing new parts. 

Metal is available in many more 
shapes, kinds, and dimensions than in 
the earlier days. This encourages more 
construction and repair work of a more 
durable nature. The power hack saw, 
now found in the shops where the farm- 
ers education needs are met, encourages 
easier, faster, and neater work with 
metal. 

Other devices in the farm mechanics 
program in metal work which have 
helped to take some of the hard work 
out of repair, construction, and mainte- 
nance are the electric drill and grinders, 
both portable and stationary. Where it 
took two men two hours to grind a five 
foot mower blade by hand, now one man 
can do a better job grinding a seven foot 
blade in twenty minutes on an electric 
grinder. 

Following the installation of sturdy 
power woodworking equipment, many 


| 


) 


functional, valuable woodworking proj- 
ects have been constructed on an edu- 
cational basis in a short time. Today a 
high school boy, young farmer, or adult 
farmer can learn to use this equipment 
and at the same time construct feeders, 
hay racks, wagon bodies, etc. in a very 
short time. 

Before the power woodworking equip- 
ment was installed it would take a stu- 
dent one school year to complete such a 
project. With such equipment, time is 
left to receive training in the care, op- 
eration, and adjustment of the farm ma- 
chinery found on the farm today. 

In recent years farm mechanics 
courses are taught practically every day 
except Saturday and Sunday during the 
year in schools where the educational 
needs in farm mechanics are met. This 
has brought about a great demand for 
more and better buildings, more and 
better trained vo-ag teachers. 


Helps Sell Vo-Ag 


The growth of farm mechanics pro- 
grams in the vo-ag departments during 
the past 25 years has contributed im- 
measurably to the selling of the vo-ag 
programs by giving the school group 
members, the school board administra- 
tors, and community members some 
more tangible evidence of the practi- 
cability of vocational agriculture. The 
growth of the farm mechanics program 
has contributed to the students super- 
vised farming program. 

It has made it more interesting, more 
profitable, more complicated and at the 
same time more educational. The stu- 
dents have found there is a great carry- 
over from tractor care, maintenance and 
operation of today’s hot-rod problems. 

To the farm shop teaching section there 
has been added in many schools since 
1928, farm masonry, soldering, arc and 
acetylene welding, tool fitting, farm 
plumbing, and power woodworking. 
There have been five other teaching 
areas added to farm mechanics. 

Even though the young and adult 
farmer groups have been a part of voca- 
tional agriculture since 1917, more in- 
struction in farm mechanics is now given 
to them than was previously practiced. 


= 
A, 


Some small buildings are being con- 
structed in farm mechanics. However, 
the maintenance work on existing farm 
buildings makes up a greater portion of 
the farm mechanics program than was 
done in previous years. A farmer builds 
few new buildings during his lifetime, 
but he must take care of the mainte- 
nance work that is ever present. 

A look at the condition of buildings on 
the farm soon shows that even more of 
this type of training will be needed in 
the future. 

Since 1928, instruction has begun on 
soil and water management and this is 
now a part of the farm mechanics pro- 
gram. Although a good start has been 
made in this area of farm mechanics, it 
still needs to be expanded. 


Taught to Use Levels 

In this area, vo-ag students have been 
taught to run levels and contours, to 
construct and maintain terraces, to cut 
gullies, to construct and maintain broad 
base ditches, to practice irrigation, to 
control wind erosion, and to practice bet- 
ter mulch cultures. 

Many of the states are giving instruc- 
tion in farm mechanics in the area of 
rural electrification. Since 90 percent of 
the farms are now electrified, and since 


NEW SHOP BUILDINGS. 


.. They came later. 


most farmers know little about rural 
electrification, it has become necessary 
to include instruction in this area in the 
farm mechanics program. 

In the earlier years of farm mechanics 
instruction, the subject was taught as a 
separate course from agricultural science 
work. Today, the trend is toward cor- 
relating the two into one subject. The 
trend is also for teaching a complete 
topic rather than that of jumping from 
one in agricultural science to still an- 
other in farm mechanics work 


Colleges Train Teachers 


In fact, in most schools it is almost im- 
possible to differentiate between the be- 
ginning of farm mechanical work and 
where agricultural science work ends. 
The teacher training institutions for 
vocational agricultural work are doing 
a much better job of instruction in farm 
mechanics than was done prior to 1928. 

The program has been expanded from 
no farm mechanics instruction in the 


college to that of as h :h as 30 quarter 
units of instruction in tic subject. Asa 
result, better teachers ©: farm mechanics 
are being prepared eich year in the 
training institutions. 


Use Reference Material 


One of the soundest changes during | 
been the ever in- | 


the past 25 years has 
creasing use of references. 
references, including the 


The use of 
operator's 


manuals, is taking the place of much of | 
method once | 


the lecture or “tellir 


used. Teachers realize the students can- 


not remember what they are told, but if | 
in school, they | 
can go on their own to a great degree in | 
and | 


taught to use references 


solving their problems at home 


throughout life. 


To some, it may seem that the job in | 


farm mechanics in our vo-ag depart- 
ments is being well done. To others, it 
is felt that the surface has never been 
scratched. Some are meeting the needs 
—some of us do not know what the needs 
are. 

Compare what you have done with 
what you can do. What other group has 
the facilities, the training, the ability and 


opportunity to do more for the farmer | 
than we have in vocational agriculture? 


Let us use these opportunities to make 
the results of our efforts during the next 
five years surpass the good work that 


has been done during the past 25 years. | 


—End 
* 


One Way Trade... 


A foreign trade delegation in Bucharest | 
asked a Rumanian official how his country’s | 


trade relations with Russia were going. 

“Very good,” replied the Rumanian. “We 
deliver our grain to the Russians. In re- 
turn, they take over our oil.” 


* 


‘CORNELIUS’ 


bon Z 


“Cornelius?” 
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EARTH MOVING 
EASY 


MADE 


DANUSER 
BLADE 
TERRACING - GRADING - LANDSCAPING - DITCHING 
SCRAPING -BACKFILLING- SNOW REMOVAL 
Save money and labor, conserve soil, 
and do your earth moving work easily, 
With world-famous 
anuser Blade one man, operating hy- 
draulic controls from tractor seat, can 
do 100 jobs fast, at lowest cost. Solves 
labor problem. Especially engineered for 
rugged duty. Blade easily raises, lowers, 
turns complete circle, tilts, and angles. 
Installed quickly, easily. 


WRITE for literature 
describing application to your tractor. 


DANUSER MACHINE CO. 


579-83 EAST 3RD STREE! @ FULION, MISSOURI 


LOW-COST LEVELS 


for better farming 


PRICE = $38.00 


Model 8020 Plain Type. 
Complete with carrying 
case, tripod, rod, etc. 


® Recommended by 
leading Ag schools 
Real engineering aids 
for better farming... 
low cost, plain and 
convertible farm 
levels. Ideal for soil 
conservation . . con- 
touring, laying out 
drainage tile 
ditches. Also for lay- 
ing out building lots, 
foundations, roads, 
landscapes, gardens, 
fence lines, etc. Both 
come with complete 
illustrated instruc- 
tions. See our nearest 
dealer or write direct. 


PRICE $74.00 


Model 8022 Convertible 
Type, (can plumb vertical 
lines.) Complete with car- 


Illustrated Leaflet 
Free on Request. 
DAVID WHITE CO. 
389 W. COURT STREET 


rying case, tripod, rod, etc. MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


PUMP UP TIRES 


This Easy Way—any where— 
anytime with ENGINAIR 
YOUR MOTOR DOES THE WORK 


End tire pumping forever—here is an 
easier on-the-spot way to inflate car, 
tractor, cycle or even truck tires, also 
rubber boats, air mattresses, etc. to 
correct air pressures. At- 
tached in one minute Your 
engine does all the work 
PUMPS ONLY 
COOL, CLEAN AIR 
at pressures up to 105 
Ibs. Comes in compact 
box complete with ft 
hose, built in gauge and 
pumping unit. Simple 
to use, guaranteed 2 
years will give years 
of faithful service 
millions in use 
At your dealer's, 
or direct from 
ENGINAIR SE 74 


POSTPAID 


Co. (Est. 1906) 


330 E. Marquette Road + Chicago 37, Illinois 
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NVATA NEWS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS— 
The executive committee of the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation met at Lake Geneva, Wis., July 
21-23. 

Jess Smith, past president and treas- 
urer of the association, made all ar- 
rangements for the committee. Meet- 
ings were held in the vocational agri- 
cultural room of the Lake Geneva High 
School. 

Arrangements were completed for the 


| national convention of the NVATA to be 


held November 21-27 at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. The American Voca- 
tional Association has its annual con- 
vention during this same period. 

The convention program, as agreed 
upon by the executive committee, is as 
follows: 


Saturday, November 21 


8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m., executive commit- 
tee meeting. 

7:30 p.m.-10:30 p.m., executive com- 
mittee meeting. 


Sunday, November 22 
9:00 a.m.-12: 00 
sion. 
1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m., NVATA regional 
meetings. 


noon, first general ses- 


Monday, November 23 


1:30 p.m.-4:30 
session. 


p.m., second general 


Tuesday, November 24 
7:00 a.m.—annual NVATA breakfast. 


8:00 a.m.-10:15 am., NVATA regional 
meetings. 


Wednesday, November 


Thursday, November 26 
1:00 p.m.-3.00 p.m., final NVATA busi- 


ness session. 


Friday, November 27 


8:00 a.m.—final executive committee 
meeting. 


Meeting in general session each day 
from 8:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m., the ex- 
ecutive committee disposed of the fol- 
lowing business. 

1—Retirement. The Retirement Com- 
mittee, headed by Joe Cuffman, Texas, 
recommended that the committee con- 
tinue to study all phases of retirement. 
He reported that the committee would 
continue to send out material on retire- 


| ment to the various state associations 


| 
| 
| 


and was working on the improvement of 
the present civil service bill. 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, 


Don Mullen, left, vo-ag teacher, Jefferson, 
Wis., has just sampled some good Wisconsin 
Cheddar cheese. Jess Smith, center, is cut- 
ting a “slice” of cheese to satisfy the hunger 
of S. F. “Pete” Peterson. 


The committee suggested that the 
NVATA make a comprehensive analysis 
of the various forms of retirement, now 
available or those that might be available 
in the future, including civil service, so- 
cial security, and various state retire- 
ment programs. From this analysis a 
comprehensive report on the entire field 
of retirement could be sent to each state 
association to guide their action concern- 
ing their association members. 

2—History. The committee voted 
unanimously to begin compilation of a 
history of the national organization. The 
executive secretary to 
begin this work. 

3—Creed. It was voted to make the 
Agricultural Teacher Creed, prepared 
by the NVATA, available to the various 
states. They in turn could see that each 
of their state members received one. 
The committee recommended that each 
vo-ag teacher receiving such a creed 
frame it and place it in an appropriate 
part of his vo-ag room 

4—Service Awards present 
time, the NVATA award 
keys available for state associations to 
use and present to their members for 
service in teaching. 

It is left to the various states to set up 
the number of years they wish to re- 
quire members to teach before receiving 
these keys. 

The committee suggested that the re- 
gional vice-presidents take an opinion of 
the delegates at the national convention 
within their regions and see if some uni- 
form system could not be agreed upon 
to form the basis of giving these keys to 
members of the NVATA. It was sug- 
gested that possibly an award for 10 and 
20-year service might be acceptable. 

5—Relationship Committee. Vice- 
president Bob Howey, Illinois, was ap- 
pointed to head a relationship committee 
of the NVATA. Its responsibility would 
be to maintain and improve relationships 
with such organizations as the FFA and 
other organizations within the field. 

At the final session, the committee 
voted to meet in the Joplin, Mo., area for 
the 1954 summer executive meeting.— 


End. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 


OH. 153—Double Your Traction” 
—“DH-C4ll—Weed Roto-Grip Farm Tractor 
Chains” 


COMPANY CROP DRYING EQUIPMENT 
—‘The New American All-Crop Dryers” 
—‘American Vane-Axial Fan” 

—“American Air Floor” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY 

—‘Making Paydirt Last” 

—“‘New Roto-Baler” 

—‘The Allis-Chalmers Model G Rear Engine 
Tractor” 

—‘Power Driven Side Delivery Rake and 
Tedder” 

—‘‘New Allis-Chalmers Forage Harvester and 
Forage Blower” 

—“Allis-Chalmers Model CA Tractor” 

—“Allis-Chalmers Model WD Tractor” 

—“New 6-Foot All-Crop Harvester” 

—“Subsoilers for Model CA & WD Tractors” 

—— Two-Furrow, Spinner Type 

ow” 


AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG. COMPANY 
—“Facts About the Latest Improvement on 
Tractors” 

—‘Revolutionary Wigle Hoeing Attachment” 
—“The Stopping Story’ 

—“What Ever acuae Should Know About 

Ausco Lenabert Double Disc Brakes” 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 

—“‘How Brillion Makes Grassland Farming 
Really Successful” 

—‘The Brillion Line of Soil Pulverizers” 

—“The Brillion Pulvi-mulcher for Preparing 
All Seed Beds” 

—‘Figure It Out for Yourself” 

—The Story of Grass ... and How To Seed 
It Successfully” 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


—“‘Free Catalog on Grain Testing Equip- 
ment” 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Ba deg the Modern Crop Drier Means to 
ou” 

—“The Modern Milking Parlor and You” 

—‘More Milk Through Pasture Comfort 
Stalls” 

—‘Recommendations Pertaining To A Hog 
Farrowing and Feeding Plant” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
—“Grassland Farming” 
<—— Plans for Modern Farm Build- 


= Pocket Record Book 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
—“Spray Your Way to Greater Profits” 
—“Seeder Questions and Answer Book” 


DEERE & COMPANY 

—“Soil Conservation” 

—“Hungry Soil” 

—“How to Fight Corn Borers” 

—“Harvesting and Feeding Chopped Hay 
and Grass Silage” 


DOBBINS MFG. COMPANY 
—“Now ...Only One Basic Boom Will Do All 
Boom Spraying Jobs” 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
—“Dravo Crop Driers” 


FARMER FEEDER COMPANY, INC. 

—Self-Feeding and Watering Your Hogs” 

—‘Importance of Barnyard Equipment” 

—‘Fast and Simple Way to Apply Top Dress- 
ing 

—Broadcasting Cover Crops” 


FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
—“The Chemistry and Control of Fire” 


GEHL BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Streamlined Methods of Harvesting Hay 
and Making Grass Silage’ 

—‘Forage Harvester With Quick Change- 
Over for 3-Way Harvesting” 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 
—‘*Hume Handbook” 


HANSON CHEMICAL & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
—‘Hanson Brodjet, the All-Purpose Sprayer" 


—‘More For Your Money With Hanson 
Brodjet” 
—“Accident? Heck No! ... we did it on 
purpose!” 

HARVESTER 
COMPA 


—“The too of Twine in Agriculture” 
—“Land of Plenty” 
—More Productive Gardening” 


MEYER MFG. COMPANY 
—“*The Meyer Hay Conditioner” 
—“New Meyer Method of Conditioning Hay” 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. 
COMPANY 

—‘What Rotary Tillage Will Do For You” 

—“Second Frontiers” 

—‘Gardening for Pleasure or Profit with 
M-E Rotary Tillers” 


NEW IDEA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Div.. AVCO DISTRIBUTING CORP. 

— “Tried and New Ideas For Handling Barn- 
yard Manure” 

—‘‘Marching Ahead With Corn” 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“Rite-Way Field-Tested Swing Milker and 
Rite-Way Parlor Milker” 


ROTOTILLER, INC 


-“A Little Power—A Lot of Living!” 


ROBINSON VENTILATING COMPANY 


—‘Robinson Fans for Drying All Farm 
Crops” (no. 6502) 

PEIRSON-MOORE COMPANY 

“Making Rich Green Hay With Farm 
Driers" 

‘Jet Powered Profit Booster for Every 
Farmer” 


“Hot Profits for Tobacco Farmers” 
“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 
“Wagon Drying Comes of Age” 


D. B. SMITH COMPANY 
“Indian Back-Pack Fire Pumps” 
—‘Smith Sprayers” 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY 
—“How You Can Cut Haying Costs... Dol 
lars Per Ton” 


SEAMAN'S MOTORS, INC 
‘Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
“Questions & Answers About Rotary Till 
age” 


TRACTOR SPECIALITIES, INC. 
—‘What Every Farmer Should Know” 


J. 1. CASE COMPANY 

Catalog on Visual Education Materials 
~-“Water Spreading” 
—‘Level Farming on Sloping Fields” 

-“Win Against Water” 
—“Build A Pond” 
—*Moldboard Terraces” 

“Strips and Curves” 

-“More Food From Fewer Acres” 
—‘*How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 
~“Advanced Farm Practices” 
—*Modern Farm Machines Bring Back the 
Range” 

“Pageant of Progress” 

“One Acre Equals Four Acres” 
pasture improvement) 
—“Hydraulic Controls’ 


{ 


(modern 


Service Charts—24 x 36 inches 
—‘Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter 
race” 
“Contour Farming Pays in 
Ways” 
“The Island System of Terracing” 
- “Build A Pond” 
“Strip Cropping Increases Yield” 
—‘New Life for Your Land” 
—‘Sectional View Mode! D Engine” 
—‘For Best Power Take-Off Performance” 
—“‘Combine Sectional View—Model A” 
—‘The Saga of Sawdust Sam" (safety) 
—‘Community Leaders” 
—“Combine Sectional View Model F-2 
—“‘Hydraulic Controls” 
“Money Crops—New and Old” 
—“Rebuild Old Pastures and Get Four Acres’ 
Yield From One” 


Three Main 


MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Address: 


booklets will appear. 


next page. 


HERE IS HOW TO ORDER BOOKLETS! 


1. Print your name and address on the blank lines below. 
2. Place a check mark in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive 
OR write in this blank space the number of copies of each booklet you desire. 


3. Tear out these pages from the magazine and mail them to the 
BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT, BETTER FARMING 


HELPFUL 
METHODS, MOUNT 


There are additional booklets listed on the next page. 


Be sure to check this section next month, too. A completely different listing of 
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MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
—— Quality Forage” (Individuals limited 
copies) 
—“Offset Disc Harrows” 
—“Slicer Hay Baler” 
— “The Pony Tractor” 
—“Snow Plows & Dozers” 
—‘Massey-Harris Corn Pickers” 
—‘Cultivating Equipment” 
—Sub-Soil Cultivators” 
—“‘Farm Wagons” 
—“One-Way Discs” 
~—“Grain Drills” 
—Massey-Harris Tractors” 
—“Massey-Harris Plows” 
—‘*Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 
—*Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 
—‘Massey-Harris Combines” 
— ‘Weed and Insect Sprayers” 


—“Good Forage The Key To 
Profits” (limit of 15 copies) 


WORLD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
—“The New, All-Purpose World Sprayer” 


IRRIGATION 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 

—“Roto-Rain Revolving Sprinkler Systems” 

—‘Perf-O-Rain Low Pressure Overhead 
Sprinkling” 

— “Gated Surface Pipe-Controlled Furrow 
Watering” 

—“Tow-A-Line Revolving Sprinkler Sys- 
tems” 

—“Lo-Head Surface Pipe” 


CARVER PUMP COMPANY 
“Planning An Irrigation System” 
“Carver Irrigation Pumps” 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
—“Why You Should Buy Lreco Land Tailored 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 
hat Land Tailored Sprinkler Irrigation 
Offers You” 


THOMPSON PIPE & STEEL CO. 
—“Booklets on Automatic Gates, Flumes, 
and Ditchers” 


Livestock 


LAND IRRIGATION COMPANY, 


—“Engineering and Designing a Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation System” 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
—‘Irrigation at Malabar Farm” 
—“Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pumps” 


E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 
_ “sa Water Systems and Pumps (MS- 


= ers Power Sprayers (PSC-53)” 
What Everyone Should Know About Soft 

"Water (WCC-52)” 

—“Soft Water Is Needed on the Farm” 


MARLOW PUMPS 
—“Self Priming Pumps For Farm and Irri- 
gation” 


Sprinkler Irrigation Pumps” 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
—“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CORP. 
—“Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook” 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
—“More Income Per Acre With Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 


SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 
—“Skinner System Agricultural Sprinklers 
For Portable Lightweight Pipe” 


YARDLEY PLASTICS COMPANY 

—“Bulletin 52-B, Yardley ClearStream Pipe 
for Farming, Mining, Manufacturing, 
Chemicals, Water Systems, Oils and G 

—“Bulletin 200, M-2 Pipe for Jet Pumps, 
Farm Water Systems, Golf Course Irriga- 
tion, Municipal Piping, Lawn Sprinkling, 
Chemical Pipin 
—“Bulletin ardley ClearStream Twin- 
du-it Pipe, ‘two pipes in one, designed 
especially for Jet Pump installations’ 


TEACHING AIDS 


THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
—Catalog Supplement No. 72, “Fair Ribbons 
and Supplies” 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 

—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen, 
and Specialized Farmers” 
—“Nasco Home Economics and Home Dem- 
onstration Catalog” 

MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 

~— Automatic Way to Make Farming 
ay” 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
—‘Let’s Talk Turkey” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
—“Useful Knots and How To Tie Them” 
—“How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


Here is More Help for YOU! 
DO YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION FROM OUR ADVERTISERS? 


If so, just circle the page number below of the advertisements that interest you. 
We will forward your request to the individual company concerned. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Ainsworth & Sons, Inc., 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Brahman Breeders Assn. 
Amer. Chain & Cable Co., Ine...54 
Amer. Corriedale Assn. 

Amer. Cyanamid Co. 

Amer. Milking Shorthorn Soc._! 
Amer. Trucking Assn., Inc. 
Association Films 


Wm. 


Gulf Oil Corp. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. 


Case Co., J. I. 
Columb via Sheep Rreed. Assn 
Consolidated Products Co. 


LaMotte Chemical Co... 6 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Danuser Machine Co 
Leere & Co. 
DeKalb Ag. Aasn., Inc...:..... 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.... 
Ford Tractor Div. Ford 

Motor Co. 
Funk Bros. Seed Co.. 


Meiser & Co., 


General Chem. Div., Allied 
Chem, & Dye Corp 
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Gettier-Montanye, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 15 Eng. 


Hale Fire Pump Co. disse 
Hales & Hunter Co. ...68 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Intl. Min. & Chem. 
Intl. Salt Co.......... 


Johns-Manville Corp................. 


Koppers Co., Inc 


Massey-Harris Co 
Mathieson Chem. Corp. 
H. 


3 


Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. 23 
Mine Safety Appliance Co. 59 U. S. 
Morton Salt Co....... ‘ 


Natl. Ag. Supply Co. 
Natl. Farm Book Co. 


Ine. 58 Natl. Rain Bird Sales & 
Corp. 
87 New Holland Mac hine Co. : 
New Idea Farm Equipment Co. 
46 Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. 
Dye Corp. 3 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Charles....... 
16 Porter, Inc., H. K......... 
...62 
Rileo Laminated Products 
Royster Guano Co., 
Ruberoid Co. 


Seedburo Equipment Co 
Sinclair Refining Co.... 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Stanley Tools 


Tennessee Corp 


U.S. Rubber Co. 
Steel Corp................ 
White Co., David 


Willsen Products, 
Wyeth, Inc. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 

—‘The Story of Poultry” 

—“The Story of Dairy Animals” 

—‘Meat and the Mississippi River” 

—“The Story of Plants” 

—“The Story of Grass” 

—“The Story of Meat Animals” 

—“The Story of Soil” 

—“Dairy and Poultry Products From Farm 
to Table” 
—“Hog By-Products” 
—“Cattle Production & Beef Consumption in 
the United States” 

—‘Lamb By-Products” 

—“Cattle By-Products” 

—“Countin’ Pennies” 

—“A Guide to Better Farm Income Through 
Modern Plant Feeding” 


SUDBURY 
—“The Good Ea 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 

—“Methods and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
Cattle” 

—“How To Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 
Crop” 

—“Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration” 

—“Sheep Management Practices Demonstra- 
tion” 

—“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
—“Better Farming and Better Living” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 

—“Essential Mineral Elements” 

—“*The Value of Rarer Elements in Plant 
Nutrition” 


TOOLS 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
—“Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY 

—“Levels” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 

—Vises (showing complete line for all bench 
vise requirements) 

—Vises (chart showing proper use and care) 


G. H. MEISER COMPANY 

—‘Engine Operated Spray Sc. 
Compressor” 

—“Engine Operated Tire Pump” 


ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 

—“How To Plan A School Workshop” 

—‘“How to Start Your Home Workshop” 

—“Clarence Riethman” booklet on home 
building 

—“Space Limited?” on home shop planning 

—“Build Happiness In Your Home” publica- 
tion catalog 


STANLEY TOOLS 

—Stanley Steel Square Booklet 

—Tool Catalog, pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for farm ops and helpful tables and 
charts.) 

—Expert Soldering Booklet (Write to Stan- 
ley about their instruction charts, safety 
charts, woodworking plans, etc.) 


VISUAL AIDS 


BELL & HOWELL 

—"“Movies Go To Work” 

—“‘Learning Unlimited” 

—“Free Film Sources” 

—“Architects Visual Handbook” 

—“Teaching Eternal Truths” 

—“Tips on Making Your Football Movie” 

—“Tips on Christmas Movie Making” 

—“Tips on Movie Camera Lenses and Filters” 

—“Tips on Editing and Titling Your Home 
Movies” 

—“Tips on Vacation Movie Making” 

—“Tips on Color Movie Making” 

—“Tips on Movie-Making Tricks” 

—“Tips on Making Your Own Magnetic 
Sound Movies” 

—"“New Voices For Your Movies With Filmo- 
sound 202” 
—‘New Education Movies With 
Filmosound 20 
—‘New Voices = Church Movies With 
Filmosound 202” 

—“New Voices For Business Movies With 
Filmosound 202” 
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Please send me copies of the follow- 
ing Commercial Solvents Corporation 
insert that has been published in 
Better Farming Methods. 


P of “New Antibiotic 
Pellet For Hog Production.” 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

—“Suggested Bibliography on ‘The Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education’ ” 

—“Suggestions for Organizing Student Oper- 
ators’ Club for the Projected Teaching 
Aids Department” 

—“Re-Using Audio-Visual Materials” 

—“Suggestions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Classroom” 

—“Suggestions for Organizing a Functioning 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 
—‘More Brilliant Projection” 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 
—‘Source List of Films” 


Please send me copies of the fol- 
lowing Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company educational insert 
that has been published in Better 
Farming Methods. 

copies of “Automatic Controls 
on the Farm.” 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 

—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jectors” 

—“Accordion-Fold Brochure on RCA ‘400’ 
Junior-Senior Projector” 

—“RCA ‘400’ Junior Projector Catalog Sheet” 

—“Flexibility of RCA 400 Projection Line” 

—“*RCA 400 Magnetic Sound Projector” 

—“*RCA Sound Products Catalog” 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 

—“Blue Print for an Audio-Visual Program” 

—“Specifications on Victor 16 mm. und 
Projectors” 

—“Where to Get Films and Film Informa- 
tion” 

—“How to Get Best Results When Showing 
A Movie” 

—"Classroom Prepared for Audio-Visual 
Aids” 


—“Descriptive Folder on Magnesound Re- 
cording Attachment for Victor Projectors” 


* 


THE HISTORY of any successful organiza- 
tion, like the Future Farmers of America, 
can usually be traced to a few men whose 
faith, enthusiasm, and efforts were instru- 
mental in turning a mere ‘ 

idea into a national re- 
ality. 

Such a man is Henry 
E. Nickloy, sales man- 
ager, Mid-States Steel & 
Wire Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

“Hank” was one of the 
original sponsoring com- 
mittee who met with the 
executives of FFA and 
organized the present Henry Nickloy 
Foundation. His firm has provided cash 


awards, either directly or through the Foun- | 


Here’s the issue of your maga- 
zine that you'll crow about. . 
rave about... talk about! And you 
can count on it being bigger and 
better and more helpful than any 
one of the past seven Annual 
Directory Issues. 


The response from you Ag 
Leaders in past years has been 
helpful to us in preparing this 
year’s outstanding issue. An added 
feature for the 1953 edition is the 
most complete free film listing 
available for use in your class- 
rooms, extension meetings, adult 
farmer and veteran classes. 


Better Farming 
Methods 


Mount Morris, Illinois 


dation, to winners of the American Farmer | 


Degree since 1941. 


He has attended every Indiana and Ken- | 


tucky state convention since 1944 and all 


national conventions since 1941 except one. | 
In appreciation, the state associations of | 


Kentucky and Indiana have awarded him the 
Honorary State Farmer Degree. 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers 
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U.S. DA, 
Extension Service 
Forest Service 


Soil Conservation 


U. S. Office of Education 
Agricultural Colleges 


State Fair Secretaries 

State Dept. of Agri. Executives 
Farm Organizations 

Production & Marketing Admin. 
Breed Associations 

State 4-H Club Officers 
Agricultural Magazines 
Agricultural Book Publishers 


Agricultural Film Directory 
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My How Our Baby Has Grown! 


@® WHAT A THRILL and satisfaction to be in on 

the 25th Birthday Party of “our baby,” Better 
Farming Methods, and to note how the Watt diet 
has developed its stature and service. 

The original idea, in founding this publication, 
was based on the need for current information about 
the constant and rapid changes in modern farm 
equipment. As publishers of the long-established 
trade magazine, now Farm Equipment Retailing, 
we were receiving countless inquiries from voca- 
tional agricultural instructors for information rela- 
tive to the use and sources of supply of various types 
of farm equipment; interim data between frequent 
and necessary revisions of text books. 

Working closely with industry leaders and the 
agricultural engineering departments of the land- 
grant colleges, our editorial pages relayed the results 
of research while it was hot. 

Assured by readers that a 


service was being 


rendered, the scope was expanded to include county 


agents. Emphasis was given to the benefits and 
advantages of close cooperation between the four 
most important local factors—the vo-ag instructor, 
the county agent, the banker, and the farm equip- 
ment dealer. The latters’ show rooms and shop 
facilities afforded exceptional laboratories for the 
study of farm mechanics. 

Due to an enlarged program for our older publi- 
cations, we were glad to have “our baby” adopted 
into the Watt family and have noted with extreme 
pleasure the high editorial standards that have 
marked its 25 years of service to those leaders who 
train and advise young farm folks—our Nation’s 
greatest asset. 

It is certainly gratifying to know that ‘our baby” 
is proving such a credit to the Watt family, and ful- 
filling so well the Creed of The Future Farmers, the 
25th anniversary of which we also celebrate this 
year.—ARCH S. MERRIFIELD, Editor, 
Equipment Retailing. 


Farm 


Use the Talents You Possess 


@® THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE! 
With that statement, Arch Merrifield launched 
a magazine 25 years ago in September, 1928. 

If you still have a copy, you will find the statement 
on page four. It is the first sentence of the magazine. 

That statement is just as true today as it was 25 
years ago. This IS your magazine. 

The name has changed, from Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods to Better Farming Methods, the 
magazine is sent to more agricultural leaders now 
than in 1928, but the original idea and the pledge of 
service to you has remained constant throughout 
this past quarter-century. 

In much the same way, you agricultural leaders 
have said to the farm people of America concerning 
your work: “This is your service.” What you try 
to do, what you strive to correct, and what you 
attempt to teach is not primarily for yourself, but 
for your farm people. 

Times have changed, but the basic idea behind 
your profession has remained constant, too, through- 
out the past 25 years. 

This year has been a great year for agriculture. 
Farm demonstration work is 50 years old. The 
Future Farmers of America will hold an anniversary 
convention in October marking their 25th year. 

In looking back over these past 50 years, it seems 


as though time has proved that only as we serve 
others can we ourselves grow and progress. Cer- 
tainly the idea of farm demonstration work and the 
Future Farmers have served all America well. In so 
doing, they have grown and prospered. 

As we look forward in the future, it might be well 
to keep in mind that our service to others is respon- 
sible for our existence and our growth. 

A wise sage once wrote: “Use the talents you 
possess, for the woods would be very silent if no 
birds sang except those that sang best.”’ On the 25th 
anniversary of Better Farming Methods, I would 
like to share this challenge with you. 

As you face the future in your profession, working 
in the field of agriculture, why not pledge yourself 
to use all your talents to the best of your ability? 

You, your profession, and your farm people are in 
constant need of new ideas and new approaches to 
problems. 

You possess many talents. You have been trained 
to use them. Yet, many of them are still hid from 
the world and have never been used or developed. 

Don’t be afraid to “sing.”’ In so doing, the entire 
field of agriculture may hear your song, and benefit 
from it. 
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ater 


Heavy paper, 22 x 28 inches, printed on both 
sides. Large readable letters for classroom use. 


Disease Control Terramycin | 


ore 

the antibiotic 
High levels af 25 times os much BENEFITS 
see how it feeds stimulate 
isease in humans Here w “ee os is neede EASTER GROWTH 
d ed in the feed to live wth to 20 per cent extra gorns r 
1s odminister | gro 20 percent more | Pia | 

ANTIBIOT! EARLIER MARKETING 


Terramycin i 


Terramycin wos first developed to fight 


Here is a complete classroom coverage on two 
phases of an important antibiotic: (1) Terramy- 
cin in Hog Feeding; (2) Terramycin in Disease 


Caamedl Get your charts on 
This material was prepared in response to synthetic Sow’s milk 


many requests from the field. It has been ap- 
proved by Vo-ag men as suitable for class use. 
(It contains no advertising.) 


We’ve had many favorable reports on 
these charts, and they are going fast. 
It consists of a tough, durable sheet 22 x 28 We suggest you send for yours without 


inches, printed with one chart on each side. You delay. 

also get complete notes, supporting data and Consists of 18 charts, with ample 
suggestions relating to the points on the charts. supporting material, suggestions for 
use and handout booklets. There is no 


There is no charge to Vo-ag teachers, county gag , 
charge and the material is postpaid. 


agents or club leaders: the material will be sent 
postpaid. Use the coupon below, or give your 
name and address on a postcard. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO.. INC (0 New Terramycin Teaching Charts 
630 Flushing yp near Brooklyn 6, New York OD Raising Pigs on Synthetic Milk. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ANTIBIOTICS AND VITAMINS Name 
FOR ANIMAL HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Address 


City = State 


Please mention in the space below the kind of work you are doing. 
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MOVIES SLIDEFILMS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 


& for Classrooms, Clubs, Meetings, Farm Groups, Bureaus, efc. 


16 MM SOUND *35 MM SLIDE EDUCATIONAL 
MOVIES FILMS BOOKLETS 


1. Acres of Gold 1. Hunger Signs in Corn 1. Corn Cultivation 

2. Under Summer Skies 2. Corn Color and Corn Mixtures 2. How Thick Should | Plant? 

3. Acres of Chix 3. Sexual Reproduction in Plants 3, How Deep Should Corn Be Planted? 
A, Rebirth of the Good Earth 4, Hidden Valves in Hybrid Corn 4, Don't Judge a Kernel By Its Looks 

be e Gangster of the Corn Fields DeKalb Chix 


NOTE: Other new educational! materials 
are produced from time to time. Write 
for information concerning these new 
releases. To get full information on 
available material, fill out coupon cor- 
rectly and mail 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N., INC, DEKALB, ILLINOIS BF-1 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn & DeKalb Chix 


Please send me information on educational material you have 
available 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


POSITION 
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